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Art. I. Ta Tsing Leu Lee ; being the Fundamental Laws, and a 
Selection from the Suppleméntary Statutes, of the Penal Code of 
China ; originally printed and published in Pekin, in various 
successive Editions, under the Sanction and by the Aathority 
of the several Emperers of the Ta Tsing, or present Dynasty, 
Translated from the Chinese ; and accompanied with an Ap- 
pendix, consisting of authentic Documents, and a few occasional 
Notes, illustrative of the Subject of the Work. By Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, Bart. F.RS. 4to. pp. Ixxv. and 584. 
gl. 38. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1810. 


WHATEVER difference of opinion may exist respecting thie 
- success of Lord Macartney’s embassy to China in at- 
taining its political and commercial objects, we think that 110 
doubt can be felt concerning the accession which it has pro- 
duced to our knowlege of the most extefisive empire arid thie 
most singular people on the face of the earth. ‘The narrative 
of that mission by the late Sir George Staunton conferred a 
most valuable benefit on the literary public, by verifying ims 
portant facts and correcting material errors in relation to the his- 
tory of China; the opportunities of observation presented to 
the English visitors, though far from being so numerous as we 
might have wished and expected, were improved with all pos- 
sible diligence, and the results were described with graphic 


ptecision ; and it may be truly added that the motives of the 


Chinese government for precluding farther inquiry, and‘ the 
manner of preventmg it, were im themselves perhaps more 
peculiarly characteristic of that jealous and unenlightened 
despotism, than any accumuletion of minuter citcumstances 
was likely to have proved. : 
The publication, however, to which we have alluded, does 
Not constitute its author’s highest claim on the applause of his 
country. The readers of that work can hardly fait to recolleot 
that Sir G. Staunton, in the course of it, mentioned more than 
once, with feelings of great diffidence, not unmingled cet 


tamly with the emotiony of paternal pride, the shate saken by 
I | Roewee: 
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descriptions, by istplication at least, of the ‘prevailing opinions 
is om ___ Respecting: 
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his own son in this remote and almost unprecedented mission ¢ 
to which he discharged the arduous duties of interpreter, though 
he had at that time scarcely entered his thirteenth year. No- 
thing could. be more judicious than such an appointment. That 
son was precisely at the age in which acquirements are most 
easily made, and young ambition is most certainly impressed 
with a permanent bias ; while, from the particular turn of his 
education, highly cullivated as it had been under the roof of. 
his father, the natural faculty of learning languages had re. 
eeived “évety possible improvement; and in every branch 
ef science, that was accessible at his period of life, he had 
been successfully encouraged to make a respectable pro- 
gress., It cannot, we think, be reasonably doubted that the 
father of this accomplished boy contemplated, at that time, the 
event which has since occurred, of his forming such a lasting 
literary connection with China, as should ensure to his country 
and to Europe a fuller acquaintance with the interior of that 
empire, than the missionaries themselves had hitherto enabled 
us to form. ‘The East India Company, desirous probably of 
favouring his views, placed the present Baronet, soon after the 
death of his father, in a lucrative situation in the factory at 
Macao ; and we hail the work before us, the first fruits of his 
more intimate acquaintance with the inhabitants of China, as 
reflecting honour on the liberality of the Company, on the good 
sense exhibited by the translator himself in the choice of a 
subject, but above all on the provident sagacity of the parent 
‘by whom he was qualified and prepared to strike out this 
honourable course of useful celebrity, and whose worth and 
talents were personally known to us. 

Let us be pardoned for these short preliminary remarks on 
a subject which can scarcely, we hope, be deemed. uninterest- 
ing, by such parents at least as feel an ambitious longing after 
-the literary distinction of their children. —'The account which 
‘we now propose to.render of the work itself shall not be inter- 
rupted by detailed observations of our own, which must not be 
permitted to encroach on the space allotted to original matter 
of so much importance. We shall merely repeat here, as_a 
general remark, that the subject appears to us peculiarly well 
selected for ‘the elucidation of Chinese manners ; since, as the 
penal laws of every country must display the established order 
ef things in denouncing punishment on the various attacks 
made against it, so the laws of China, which have received the 
epithet penal in this publication, being excessively minute in 
their regulations, and perpetually referable to all conceivable 
wiolations of social duty, must .be preportionally full in their 
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respecting every species of moral obligation and legal pris 
vilege. , = 

The exact nature of the contents of: this volume will per- 
haps be most adequately conveyed to our readers, by the titles 
page to the last edition of it that has been published at Pekin. 
It is in these words: “ Recently engraved in. the 10th year of 
Kia-king, a new edition of the Laws and Statutes of the great 
dynasty of Tsing, comprising, agreeably to the universal com 
pendium promulgated by the supreme Court of Judicature m 
the 6th year of Kia-king, all the additions and alterations which 
have been made of late years in the supplementary statutes 5 
also compendious abstracts from the various'commentaries, | 
and an Appendix, consisting of two baoks of additional sup- 
plementary statutes.” The terms here used are thus explained 
by Sir G. Staunton in his instructive preface : : 


‘The Leu, or Fundamental Laws, are those of which the Penal 
Code, upon its formation. soon after the accession of the present 
dynasty, appears originally to have consisted, and which, being, at 


least nominally, permanent, are reprinted in each successive edition, 


without either alteration or amendment. | 
‘The Lee, or Supplementary Laws, are the modifications, exten- 
sions, and restrictions of the Fundamental Laws, which, after unders 
going a deliberate examination in the Supreme Councils, and receive 
ing the sanction of the Sovereign, are inserted in the form of clauses 
at the end of each article or section of the Code, in order that they 
might, together with the Fundamental Laws, be equally, known and 
observed, ‘hey are generally, however, revised -eyery . fifth. years 
and subjected to such alterations as the wisdom of government deters 
mines to be expedient.’ i ek 
. ©Under these two denominations,’ continues Sir George; 
‘the whole body of Chinese Penal Law is compréhendéd'? 


but he very justly farther observes that, © under a‘goverhment 


in which every authenticated expression of the’ will ‘of thé 


Prince bears the character of a law, the actual number of laws 
must necessarily be unlimited.’ It appears, accordingly, that 
new editions of this code, adopting from time to time the Lee 
or supplementary statutes. promulgated: by the reigning mos 
narch, are very frequently engraved, while the Tsinig-ley, or 
fundamental laws established by the present dynasty of Tsing, 
remain unaltered : but, as the two combined ¢ occupy, in so 
concise a language as the Chinese, no less than 2906 octavo 
pages, Sir George Staunton wisely determined to give an 
entire translation of the latter only; throwing into an Appendix 
some occasional specimens of the former, which are diversified 
by several proclamations, and other documents of gteat ine 
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. The prefatory edict of the Emperor Shun-Chee, the first of 
the present dynasty, will shew in what manner the code wag 
original'y formed, and may serve as an example of a Chinese 
unperial edict : . : 
. When we contemplate the progressive establishment of our dos 
minions in the East, by our Royal Ancestors and immediate Pree 
decessors, we observe that the simplicity of the people originally re- 
quired but few laws ; and that, with the exception of crimes of 
qxtraordinary enormity, no punishments were inflicted besides those 
of asia and the bamboo. | 

‘ Since, however, the Divine Will has been graciously pleased tq 
entrust us with the administration of the Empire of China, a multi- 
tude of judicial proceedings in civil and criminal cases, arising out of 
the yarious dispositions and irregular passions of mankind in a great 
and populous nation, have successively occupied our Royal attention. 
Hence we have suffered much inconvenience, from the necessity we 
have been almost constantly under of either aggravating or mitigate 
ing the erroneous sentences of the magistrates who, previous to the 
re-establishment of a fixed Code of Penal Laws, were not in pose 
session of any secure foundation, upon which they could build a just 
and equitable decision. . 

‘A numerous body of magistrates was, therefore, assembled at 


the capital, by. our command, for the purpose of revising the Penal 


Code, formerly in force under the late dynasty of Ming, and of 
digesting the same into a new Code, by the exclusion of such parte 
ds ‘were exceptionable, and the introduction of others, which were 
Bkely to contribute to the attainment of justice, and to the general 
perfection of the work. . 
© ©The result of their labours having been submitted to our exami- 
ation, we maturely weighed and considered the various matter it 
contained, and then instructed a select number-of our Great Officers 
of State, carefully to revise the whole, for the purpose of making 
such alterations and emendations as might still be found requisite. 
. § Assoon as this object was accomplished, we issued our Royal - 
authagity; for the impression and publication of the work, under the 
Title of “Ta a chee kiay foo lee,” or the general laws of the 
imperial, dynasty, of Tsing, collected and explained, and accompanied 
by supplementary clauses. ; 
4 Wherefore, officers and magistrates of the interior and exterior 
departments of our empire, be it your care diligently to observe the . 
same, and'to forbear in future to give any decision, or to pasa any 
sentence, accordiug te your private sentiments, or upon your ua 
supported. authority. | | 
‘Thus shall the magistrates and people look up with awe and 
submission to the justice of these institutions, as they find themselves 
respectively concerned ia them : the transgressor will not fail to suf 
fer a strict expiation for his offences, and willbe the instrument OF - 
deterring others from similar misconduct ; and, finally, the govert 
ment and. the people will: be equally: secured for endless generationé 
in the enjoyment of the happy effects of the great and noble victues 
of ear illustrious progenitors. ee 
a 
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Each of the four sueceeding Emperors has ptefited an ade 
monitory discourse of similar import to his own éditions 2 

Yong Tching in particular has given vent to his desire * of 
adapting the penalties of the laws in a just proportion to the 


crimes against which they are denounced ;’—ea principle which 


appears to be at the bottom of the whole of this penal systems 
a$ if-legal coercion were not employed on calculations of ex- 


pediency, but for the mere purpose of satisfying thé claims of © 


rigid justice, of gratifying the vengeance of outraged law, and 
of expiating a certain definite portion of guilt by the correg- 
pondent and proportional suffering of the offenders noha 
* The Lew, however, though properly denominated the fuhe 
damental laws of China, must not be supposed to comprehend 
all the objects of legislation ; since we are informed that ‘thé 
civil and military establishments, the public revenue and. ex 
penditure, the national rites and ceremonies, the public works, 
and the administration of public justice, are each of them rés, 
gulated by a particular code of laws and institutions :’ but it 19- 
immediately added that ‘ the laws of the empire, m the strictest 
and most appropriate sense of the term, and which may be denos. 
minated Pena. Laws by way of contradistinction, aré the peculia¥ 
and exclusive province of the last of these departments.’ The. 
convenience of this distinction appears to be the sole feason for 
applying to these laws the title of Penal, which doés not oe 
cur in any of the translated descriptions of them here bor-. 
rowed from the Chinese. We cannot suppress a degteé of 
doubt as to the propriety of the term, which might pethaps be: 
correctly changed to General, if indeed any epithet be necese 
sary; since we should deem it impossible for any one te read: 
the details of these statutes without surprize at finding all the. 
Varieties of civil enactment introduced into a penal ‘cede. AS 
we are here touching on the subject of the translation, though 
we have no means of detecting any impropriety in it except: 
such as are furnished by the translator himself, we shall ven. 
ture on another observation of a more general nature ; and we- 
frankly confess that the very perfection of the English style hag 
mspired us with some diffidence of its absoluté correctness as a 
version.’ When we consider the extreme diversity between 
the two idioms concetned,—the direct opposition between the 
two nations employing them in habits of general reasoningy—~ 
the comprehensive conciseness of the Chinese language, — and. 
the occasional recurrence in the code to the figurative oriental. 
style, with its necessarily constant ernployment of technicak 


phrases,—(all which circumstances are distinetly stated by Sig 


13 George 


‘ Dated the 5th Moon, of the third year, of Shun-Cher,-A. Da 
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George:Staunton,) —it strikes us as inconceivable that every 
word in the original should have found one so exactly corres 
ponding ‘with it in ‘our owh tongue, as to be in almost every 
instance with propriety substituted for it, without demur or. 
explanation,’ without any expansion of its sense by periphrasis, 


or any approximation: to it by means of- expressions nearly 
synonimous.’. We trust that we shall not be understood to 
question the perfect accuracy of the translation, as far as the 
nature of the two languages will permit; nor to doubt that the 
translator is fully acquainted with both, and has represented 
the one by the other with all possible fidelity : but, as entire 
fidelity seems unattainable, a more frequent avowal of the in- 
adequacy of our language would have displayed no more than 
2 laudable degree of caution in the translator, whose reasons 


for declining the task of direct interpretation could not in, 


themselves have been uninstructive. | 
- That some justice belongs to the foregoing criticism, a 
simple enumeration of the divisions into which this code is. 
distributed will possibly induce our readers to suspect. The 
first of them, bearing here the title of * General Laws,’ con- 
sists of a single book, which is therefore without necessity 
designated as Book I., and which contains only ¢ Preliminary 


Regulations.’ The second division, denominated ¢ Civil Laws,’ — 


comprises in Book I., the ‘System of Government,’ and in 
Book II. the ‘ Conduct of the Magistrates.’ The third division,, 
or ‘ Fiscal Laws,’ begins with enacting the ‘ Enrolment of 
the people,’ in Book I. ; regulates ‘ Lands and Tenements’ in 
Book II. 3 devotes Book III. to the important, but not very 
fiscal, subject of * Marriage ? recurs in Book IV. to ¢ Public, 
Property ;’ imposes ‘Duties and Customs’ in Book V. 3 pro-. 
tects ‘Private Property’ in Book VI. 3 and provides for the 
security of ‘Sales and Markets’ in Book VII. The fourth 
division, relating to ‘Ritual Laws,’ is confined to two books, 
under the heads of ¢ Sacred Rites,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Observe 
ances.’ The f/th division (that of ¢ Military Laws,’) consists: 
of five heads in as many books; 1.¢ The protection of the 
palace ;? 2. ¢ Government of the Army ;’ 3. ¢ Protection of; 
the frontier ;? 4. Military horses and cattle ;’ 5. * Expresses 
and public posts.’ The sixth great division of the code is cal- 
led ¢ Criminal Laws,’ which are branched off into eleven books, 
on the several subjects of ‘ Robbery and Theft ;’ ‘ Homicide ; 
¢ Quarrelling and Fighting ;? ¢ Abusive Language 3’ ¢ Indict- 
ments and Informations ;’ ‘ Bribery: and Corruption ;’ ¢ Fors 


-geries and Frauds ;’ ‘ Incest and Adultery ;’ ¢ Miscellaneous. 


Offences ;’ Arrests and Escapes ;’ and lastly, ¢ Imprisonment, 


Judgment, and Execution.’ The seventh and concluding: 
; 7 divisions 
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division, or the ‘ Laws relative to public works,’ has two 
books only, on ¢ Public Buildings’ and ¢ Public Ways.’ 

These divisions are preceded by various tables, establishing a 
scale of punishment for the offences described, and defining 
the instruments with which it is by law to be inflicted : but 
the very first section of the Preliminary Regulations enacts a 
permanent reduction in the sentence passed against offenders, 
—a provision singular enough to deserve quotation : 


‘The lowest degree of punishment is a moderate correction ine 
flicted with the lesser bamboo, in order that the transgressor of the 
law may entertain a sense of shame for his past, and receive a :saJu- 
tary admonition with respect :o his future, conduct. Of this species 
of punishment there are five degrees : : 


The first (10 blows, } | 4 blows } 
The second {nominally | 20 blows, | 5 blows | are te 
‘The third $a punish- ¢ 30 blows, $ of which ¢ 10 blows > be ing 
The fourth {ment of | 40 blows, | only | 5 blows | flicted.. 
The fifth | 50 blows, J | 20 blows j 


¢ The second degree, or division of punishment, is inflicted with 
the larger bamboo, and is subdivided in the following manner : 


The first 60 blows, } { 20 blows } 

The second | nominally | 70 blows, | : 1 25 blows | are to 

The third >a punish- 4 80 blows, } of which ¢ 30 blows > be ine 

The fourth | ment of | goblows,| only {| 35 blows | flicted. 

The fifth | (_ 100 blows, { 40 blows J : 


¢ The third division in the scale of punishments is, that of temporary 
banishment, to any distance not exceeding 500 ee, (150 miles) with 
the view of affording an opportunity of repentance and amendment. ' 
Of this species of punishment there are also five gradations ; namely, 


I year, and 60 blows } 
12 year, and 70 blows 


Banishment for | 2 years, and 89 blows p ee rig res 
{ 24 years, and co blows UCEE aS ADOVE. 
(3 years, and 100 blows J 





‘ Perpetual banishment, the fourth degree of punishment in the 
erder of severity, is subdivided as follows ; and is reserved for such 
of the more considerable offences whereupon the life of the criminal 
1s spared by the mercifulness of the laws ; } 


r00 blows with the bamboo, and perpetual banishment to 2000 Lee, 
the distance of 7 2500 lee. 
3000 ke, 


‘ The fifth ahd ultimate punishment which the laws urdaua, ie 
death, either by strangulation, or by decollation. | 

‘ All criminals capitally convicted, except such atrocious offenders 
as are expressly directed to be executed without delay, are retained 
#2 prison for execution at a particular period in she autumn; the 
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sentence passed upoo each individual being first duly reported top 
and ratified by, the Emperor.’ 


” Without staying to remark on the strange peculiarity here 
exhibited, of a legal language which professes in general terms 
to signify one thing when it proclaims another, — which uni- 
formly means twenty when it says sixty, and forty when it 
says an hundred, — we are disposed to ask a variety of ques- 
tions as to the practical infliction of the punishment denounced, 
which we fear may to many persons appear abundantly 
puerile. The weight of the chastising weapon is defined by 
law ; but we are prompted by our curiosity to. make inquiries 
as to the degree of force with which it is applied, or rather to 
the effects produced by it in ordinary cases;—is it ever followed 
by death, or mutilation, or permanent disability? Is the 
punishment of transgressors exhibited, as a wholesome example, — 
to an assembled multitude; or performed without solemnity 
and without witnesses, as a simple atonement for the crime 
committed ? Is the executioner a brawny plebeian, or an offi- 
cer. possessed of rank and dignity ? If the former, is he an ori- 
ginal or a deputed functionary ; if the latter, does the inferior 
always shrink from the scourge of his superior? | Lastly, to. 
what height in the scale of grandeur does the duty of flagella. 
tion extend; and does it ever fall to the lot of the august re- 
presentative of Heaven to bestow personal correction on his 
corrupt.or froward ministers ? ? 
The catalogue above inserted amply justifies M. De Pauw ina 
remark, of which Sir George Staunton indeed in his preface re- 
luctantly, admits the truth,—** /es principaux ressorts du gouvers 
vement Chinois sont le fouet et le baton ;” as if its founder had been 
some energetic Dr. Busby of the East : but the catalogue is 
imperfect. The translator subjoins to his admission, that 
* neither these nor any other corporal punishments are in such 
universal use, nor administered with such_ undistinguishing 
severity, as has sometimes been imagined ;’ he adds too, with 
9 degree of rashness, we think, which he seldom betrays, that 
in an English book of drawings, published under the title-of 
$8 Punishments of China, ‘the fancy of the painter has given, in 
some instances, a representation of cruelties and of barbarous 
executions, which it would be very erroneous to suppose [to] 
have a place in the ordinary course of justice.’ It is somewhat 
uncandid, we say, to attribute this fault to the fancy of the 
painter ; because Sir George, in the very next line, acknow- 
leges not only that ¢ something of such a nature may, 19 double 
have ‘been practised heretofore,’ but * even perhaps,’ he farther 


informs us, ‘in the present age ;’ though only, we are led to 
; specie : ee ae conclude, 
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conclude, ¢ upon some particular and extraordinary occasions.” 
The present work does not describe the offences which call 
for the indelible branding of the forehead, the amputation of 
the toes and of the extremity of the nose, and castration: but 
these horrible inflictions are expressly said (p. xxii.) to be 
‘ even now recognized and in ordinary practice in China.’ We 
have remarked, also, in the case of various state-criminals 
mentioned in the Appendix, that it is considered as a matter 
of eminent grace and favour to permit a capital convict ta 
execute the sentence of death with his own hands. It will be 
noticed as a peculiarity that imprisonment does not appear in 
the enumeration of penalties, but in some parts of the code it 
makes a part of capital sentences, as a kind of preparation for 
death. Fines are imposed in several instances, but principally, 
it should seem, for the collateral satisfaction of individuals 
whose property has been injured by the offence committed ; or 
foran indemnity to the state against the consequences of fraud, 
embezzlement, and peculation, committed by persons in trust. | 
From the consideration of punishments, we pass to that of 
crimes; in which the perpetual solicitude of the legislator, to 
introduce the most absolute and rigorous certainty, is conspi- 
cuously displayed in some cases that are horrible, and in others 
that are only whimsical. The exact apportionment of the 
penalty to the transgression is likewise most studiously elaboe 
rated ; but it is amusing to observe the winged words re- 
peatedly bursting from the slavery to which they have been in- 
effectually condemned. We select an enactment from the 
book on the conduct of magistrates, which evidently both aims 
at and requires extreme precision, and forms a remarkable in« 
stance of the object not being accomplished : | 


* Officers on detached Service not reporting their Proceedings, 


‘ Whoever, when detached upon any particular service by an Im- 
perial mandate, does not render an account of such of his proceed- 
ings, upon the result of which other business may be depending, 
shall be punished with 100 blows. | 

‘ When detached on service by a mandate of any tribuual or de- 
partment of government, and failing to render an account of the prey 
ceedings undertaken in consequence, the punishment shall likewise 
be 100 blows, provided military or other affairs of much importance 
are depending ; if only ordinary affairs are depending, the punishment 
shall he limited to 70 blows, , 

_ «If any person, acting under such especial authority, exceeds the 
fimits of his commission, and encroaches upon the province of others, he 
shall be punished with 50 blowe.— If the individual employed under 
an Imperial mandate, does not deliver up his powers or credentials 
‘withig three days after his retyro, be shall he punished with 69 blows 
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and one degree more severely, as far a8 100 blows, for every adJi, 
tional delay of two days, until such token of his resignation. 

¢ In like manner, when acting under any government-commissiun 
specially issned by a public office, and not restoring or resigning the 
same within the above period after his return, such individual shall be 
punished with 4o blows, and one degree more severely as far as fo 
blows, for each additional three days delay. In all cases, if the 
offence punishable by this law is connected with any aggravating cire 
cumstances, the punishment shall be increased #o any extent that the 
faws applicable thereto may warrant.’ —e 

Shall we here observe, by the way, on the preposterous prac- 
tice of exposing the highest civil and military officers to the 
fash ? — No; it is unnecessary to dwell on particular absurdities 
$n a system so uniformly revolting to our feelings : — but perhaps 
we may not find a more convenient opportunity of protesting 
against Sir George Staunton’s constant propensity to palliate the 
faults of the Chinese in general, and particularly his defence 
of their legal system, on the score of its being ‘ constituted on 
the basis of parental authority.’ Such a government, he ob. 
serves at p. xix. * has certainly the advantage of being directly 
ganctioned by the immutable and ever-operating laws of Nature, 
and must thereby acquire a degree of firmness and durability, 
to which governments founded on the fortuitous supertority of 
particular individuals, either in strength or abilities, and con- 
tinued on/y through the hereditary influence of particular fami- 
dies, can never be expected to attain. Parental authority and 
prerogative seem to be obviously the most respectable of titles, 
and parental regard and affection the most amiable of charac- 
ters, with which sovereign or magisterial power can be invested, 
and are those under which, it is natural to suppose, it may 
most easily be perpetuated.’ A similar remark, but less di- 
dated in the expression, is hazarded by Voltaire, in the. Siecle 
de Louis XIV. In answer, it scarcely appears necessary to 9b- 
serve that the government most natural for a family must be 
abundantly artificial when extended to a population consisting 
of hundreds of millions; that the sentiments of parental care 
and of filial gratitude may be affected, but never can be felt, by 
these unwieldy masses of political association ; and that the dye 
nasties which rule the empire, and the magistrates who enforce 
the laws, have not in fact owed their elevation to those amiable 
and respectable impulses of Nature, but solely to their ¢ for- 
tuitous superiority in strength and abilities,’ and to the ‘ here- 
ditary influence’ of the Tartar family which happens to reign 
in China. The principal resemblance, after all, between the 
Chinese government, and the ordinary regulation of domestic 
societies, appears to consist in the scourging of subjects by theit 
rulers, as children are whipped by their parents. 

§ | Another 
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may perhaps be traced to the same 


origin : we mean the multiplicity of respectful professions and 
ceremonious observances, which distinguish China from all the 
rest of the world, and which Sir George states to be very 
commonly substituted for the duties of morality. Of these we 
had collected many curious particulars : but we find the pres- 
sure of other materials of a more important nature becoming 
so urgent on us, that we shall dismiss the subject with a single 
observation of a general nature, the truth of which we doubt not 
that universal experience will confirm. When a natural sen- 
‘timent is strained beyond the limits within which Nature has 
confined it, great danger is incurred of its being weakened, if 
not annihilated, and its place will most certainly be supplied by 
rpocrisy. 

ai iat division of Fiscal Laws, the instinct of the love of - 
property has dictated some sensible and (we should imagine) 
effectual regulations, which are however much too numerous 
and complicated for the purpose of extracts, though particular 
provisions are addressed directly to the ordinary feelings of 
human nature. We select the following : . 


‘ The officers and clerks officiating in any of the departments of 
| government, which possess a territorial jurisdiction, shall net, during 
the exercise of their authority therein, purchase, or hold by purchase, 
any lands or tenements within the limits of such jurisdiction; who- 
ever is convicted of a breach of this law shall suffer 50 blows, and 
be removed from his office, but shall not be thereby rendered incae 
pable of holding offices under government elsewhere ;_ the lands and 
tenements so unlawfully held shall be forfeited to government.’ 


On a similar principle, persons in office are prohibited from 
contracting the conjugat relation with those who are subjected 
to their authority : | 


‘ If any officer belonging to the government of a city of the first, 
second, or third order, marries, while in office, the wife or daughter 
of any inhabitant of the country under his jurisdiction, he shall be 
punished with 80 blows. | 

‘ If any officer of government marries the wife or daughter of any 
person having an interest in the legal proceedings at the same time 
under his investigation, he shall be punished with 1¢0 blows, and the 
member of the family of the bride, who gave her away, shall be 
equally punishable. ‘The woman, whether previously married of not, 
shall be restored to her parents, and the marriage-present forfeited in 
every case to guvernment, 

‘ If the officer of government accomplishes the marriage by the 
force or influence cf his authority, his punishmeut shall be increased 
two degrees, and the family of the female, being in such a case exempt 
from responsibility, she shall, if previously single, be restored to her 
parents ; and if previously married, to her former husband ; the mare 
rlage-present shall not in either case be forfeited, t 
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« {Ff any officer of government, instead of marrying the femate 
Bimself in any of the above cases, gives her in marriage to his son, 
grandson, younger brother, nephew, or other person belonging to hit 
hovschold, he shall be liable to the same punishment as sfercield 
but neither the bride nor the bridegroom shall suffer for such offence, 

¢ When the marriage 1s a compensation for some unjust decision 
on a subject under the magistrate’s investigaiion, the punishment shall 

be encreased a3 far as the law, applicable to such a deviation from 
justice, may authorize.’ 


Having touched on this interesting topic, we may now pro~ 
ceed to present our readers with the note which contains Sir 
G. Staunton’s succinct description of the married state in China, 
end shall then pass to certain consequences resulting from it. - 


_ © The peculiar limitations,’ says Sir George, ‘ under which poly- 
gamy is allowed in China require here some explanation, as it was 
smpossible in translating the text, to distinguish by any terms strictly 
appropriate, the two modes of espousal which are established by the 
Chinese laws, and which are equally distinct in point of form as in 
their legal consequences. : 

‘ Lhe first or principal wife is usually chosen for the husband by 
his parents or senior relations, out of a family equal in point of ran 
snd of other circumstances to his own, and is espoused with as much 
splendour and ceremony as the parties'can afford; and the bride, 
when she is received into the house of the bridegroom, acquires all 
the rights and privileges, which, under the degraded state of the fe- 
male sex in Asiatic nations, can be supposed to belong to a lawful 
wife. 

‘ A Chinese may afterwards lawfully espouse other wives, agreeably 
to his own choice, and with fewer ceremonies, as well as without any 
regard to equality im point of family and connexions: these wives 


are all subordinate to the first wife, but equal in rank among them- — 


selves. In describing this connexion, the term inferior wife, has been 
preferred to that of hand-maid, or concubine, as there are always 
certain forms of espousal, and as the children of such wives have a 
contingent right to the inheritance.’ 
The very title of the law which we are about to transcribe will 
excite the astonishment of our countrymen, and the alarm of 
our readers of the softer sex: ‘ Lending wives or daughe 
ters on hire !’— both, however, will be happy to see that such 
a@ trafic ig exposed to the severest chastisement ; 
¢ Whoever lends any one of his wives, to be hired as a tempora 

wife, shall be punished with 80 blows, — whoever lends his daughter, 
in hike manuer, shal] be punished with 60 blows ; the wife or daughter 











3n such cases, shall not be held responsible. 
_ ¢ Whoever, falsely representing any of his wives as his sister, gives 
‘her away in marriage, shall receive 100 blows, and the wife consenting 
thereto shall be punished with 80 blows. 

* €'Those who knowingly receive in marriage the wives, or hire for 
.@ limited time the wives or daughters of ethers, shall participate equally 
e am 
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sn: the aforesaid punishment, and the peeties thus unlawfully coa- 
nected shall be separated ; the daughter shall be returned to hee 
parents.; and the wife to the family to which she originally belonged; 
the pecuniary consideration in each case shall be forfeited to. govern~ 
ment. Those who ignorantly receive such persons in marriage, con 
trary to the laws, shall be excused, and recover the amount of the 


mafriage presents.’ | 
Among all the various provisions respecting matrimony, 
some interdicting the union of relations by marriage or by 
blood,—others establishing the superiority of the first wife, over 
all subsequent help-mates,— others prohibiting all marriage 
during that large portion of human existence which, in China, 
must be set apart for the observance of particular ceremonies,— 
ene short statute can scarcely fail to arrest the reader’s notice 
as exhibiting a very strange phenomenon in a widely extende 
society. It is as follows: : 


¢ Whenever any persons having the same family-name, intermarry,, 
the parties and the contractor of the marriage shall each receive 60 
blows, and the marriage being null and void, the man and woman 
shall be separated, and the marriage-presents forfeited to goveru 
ment.” 
Those who recollect the fact here properly introduced by Sir 
George Staunton, in a marginal note on this curious law, will 
fully agree with him in his observation on the probable incon-~ 
vemtences of a similar incapacitation : 

¢ The most usual term in the Chinese language for describing 
*< the people or nation,” is Pe-sing, or “the hundred names.” Al- 
though the names of families in China are at presen somewhat more 
humerous, they are very few in proportion to the immense population, 
and the restrictions imposed by this law upon marriage must there- 
fore be often embarrassing and inconvenient, however little the choice 
and inclination of the parties themselves may, under any circum- 
stances, be consulted.’ 

When the people of China were first designated as. “ the 
* hundred names,” it is probable that their idea of numbers 
scarcely extended farther than a hundred ; .and that they cons 
sidered themselves as assuming the magnificent character of art 
innumerable population, by placing the limit of their actuaf 
multitude at so great a distance Boss unity. It is also pro- 
bable that, in the early stages of their civilization, the identity 
of name might furnish a reasonable presumption of relationship 
within the interdicted degrees : but the continuance of such am 
absurd and inconvenient regulation under circumstances s@ 
widely different, and indeed the very want of 3 more enlarged 
nomenclature, when. the ebjects of it have been so prodi« 
giously multiplied, are striking examples’ that the laws: of 
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China are devoid. of every principle of improvement and age 


cemmodation. r 

The union of officers or clerks of government, or of the 
heir (within certain degrees of consanguinity) of an hereditary 
minister, with female musicians or comedians, is by law ine 
valid, and subjects the offending party’ (the bridegroom) to a 
punishment of 60 blows. ‘The priests of Foe are enjoined, 
under heavy penalties of the same nature, to adhere to the rules 
of celibacy ; and unequal marriages between slaves and free 
persons call down tremendous denunciations on the heads — 
er rather the backs —of the perpetrators. 

The crimes of adultery and incest peculiarly appertain to 
the criminal division of this code; and the law of divorce is 
eomprised in the ensuing section, which we extract without 
abridgment, leaving our readers to form such commentaries as: 
will probably occur to them on the wording of the law. The 
ambiguity of phrase, which principally strikes us as remark- 
able, was perhaps intended to favour the softer sex : 


_ Ifa husband repudiates his first wife, without her having broken. 
the matrimonial connexion by the crime of adultery, or otherwise; 
aud without her having furnished him with any of the seven justify- 
ing causes of divorce, he shall in every such case be punished with | 
8c blows. Moreover, although one of the seven justifying causes of | 
divorce should be chargeable upon the wife, namely, (1) barrenness; 
(2) lasciviousness ; (3) disregard of her husband’s parents; (4) talk- 
ativeness ; (5) thievish propensities ; (6) envious and suspicious tem- 
per; and lastly, (7) inveterate infirmity ; yet, if any of the three 
reasons against a divorce should exist, namely, (1) the wife’s having’ 
mourned three years for her husband’s parents; (2) the family’s hav- 
ing become rich after having been poor previous to, and at the time 
of. marriage ; and, (3) the wife having no parents living to receive’ 
her back again; in these cases, none of the seven aforementioned 
causes will justify a divorce, and the husband who puts away his wife 
upon such grounds, shall suffer punishment two degrees less than that 
last stated, and be obliged to receive her again. 
‘ If the wife shall have broken the matrimonial connection by an: 
act of adultery, or by any other act, which by law not only autho-. 
rizes but requires that the parties should be separated, the husband 
shall receive a punishment of 8c blows, if he retains her. — - , 
¢ When the husband and wife do not agree, and both parties are 
desirous of separation, the law limiting the right of divorce shall not 
be enforced to prevent it. 3 : 
¢ If, upon thehusband’s refusing to consent to a divorce, the wife- 
its her home and absconds, she shall be punished with 100 blows, 
and her husband chall be allowed to sell her in marriage ; if, during: 
such absence from her home, she contracts marriage with another 
person, she shall suffer death, by being gtrangled, after the usual 

period of confinment. : ee 
‘ If 
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‘ If, previous to the expiration of a period of three years after a 
site’ ‘had deserted and heen no more heard of by his wife, such 
wife, without giving notice at a tribunal of government, should like- 
wise quit her home and abscond, she shall be punished with, $0 
blows; and the punishment shall be iracreased to 100 blows, if sles 
should moreover presume to contract another marriage withia ‘euch 

we all the foregoing cases, the first wife only is intended to be“ad- 
verted to, but the laws in every instance shall be applied in cases of the 
inferior wives, upon a reduction being made in the punishment to the 
extent of two degrees for each offence.’ 


We must not, however, omit to exclaim against the extreme 
hardship of a law which allows to a husband seven justifying 
causes for repudiating his wife, without permitting her in any 
single instance, and under any provocation, to shake off the 
yoke of her lord and master. Yet this inequality is not pecu- 
jiar to China; and though our courts of civil law-may admi- 
nister relief to the sufferings that must result from ill-assorted 
and incongruous matrimonial connections, it appears to be a 
real hardship that the best founded complaints of an injured 
female cannot possibly emancipate her 3 vinculo matrimontt. — 

Our rapid glance must now rest for a moment on some sin- 
gular incidents, which the law of China attaches to the situa- 
tion of state-officers. The following clause is perhaps the 
strongest demonstration ever given of the truth of Tacitus’s 
maxim, —“ pessimum genus inimicorum laudantes :” 


« When any officers of the civil department of government, who 
have not distinguished themselves by extraordinary and great services 
to the state, are recommended to the consideration of the Emperor, 
as deserving of the highest hereditary honours ; such officers, and 
those who recommend them, shall suffer death, by being beheaded, 
after remaining the usual period in prison. 

© Nevertheless, those who are recommended to such honours in con-" 
sequence of their being the lineal descendants of distinguished officers 
and magistrates, who by their valour and exertions had averted na- 
tional calamities, protected the empire, and contributed to the esta- 


blishment of the Imperial Family, shall be free from any liability te 
the penalties of this law.’ 


A similar severity is to be found in the sixtieth section: 


‘ If an officer belonging to any of the departments of government, 
or any private individuai, should address the Emperor in praise of the 
virtues, abilities, or successful administration, of any of His Majesty’s 
confidential Ministers of State, it is te be considered as an evidence 
of the existence of a treasanable combination subversive of governs 
ment, and shall therefore be investigated with the utmost etrictnese 
and accuracy ; the cause and origin of these interested praises of pera. 
sons high in rank and office being traced, the offendiog party shall 
suffer death, by being beheaded, after remaining in prison the usuat 


period. 
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nap = His wives and children shall become slaves, and his pros 


erty shall be confiscated. 
' € If the confidential minister or great officer of the crown, to 


whom the address related, was privy to the design, he shall parti- 


€ipate in the punishment of the offence ; but otherwise, shall be ex. 
: 
- We add another clause conceived in the same spirit : 


¢ Monuments raised by Officers of Government to commemorate theip 

: own Actions. 

¢ If any officer of government during the period of his administra. 
tion, presumes to raise within the limits of his district, public monu- 
mente displaying inscriptions in honour of himself, when he had in 
fact performed no service to the state worthy of such commemora- 
tion, he shall be punished with 100 blows. 
© Tf an officer sends any person to his superior to solicit his sanction 
to the elevation of honorary monuments as aforesaid, upon the pretext 
of services falsely alleged to have been performed by him, he shall be 
punished with 80 blows, and the person who undertakes to convey 
the request under such circumstances shall suffer punishment less by 
one degree. The monuments uadeservedly raised shall be destroyed, 


and the inscriptions effaced.’ 


Extended to our own countty, such laws would often inflict 
a capital punishment, not only on the editor of a ministerial 
newspaper, but on every member of His Majesty’s cabinet 
council ; and we doubt whether the numerous pamphlets of 
the Right Hon. George Rose, in commendation of Mr. Pitt’s 
successful management of .public aifairs, would not condemn 
their disinterested author to the d/ock ! 

6‘ Di talem nobis avertite pestem !” 


The books, which relate to the government of the army 
and the protection of the frontier, do not require any particular 
' observations; and that which considers robbery and theft 
abounds with such a vast variety of minutely-varying offences, 
that it defies abstract classification, and almost selection, within 
our fast-contracting limits. The following section is, however, 
worth transcribing ; and its first sentence will somewhat startle 
the reader, who has observed the extraordinary obligation at- 
tached, in this paternal government, ‘to all the duties of do- 
mestic life: . 
: © Stealing from Relations and Connections. : 

* All persons found guilty of stealing from a relation by blood, of 
by martiage, in the first degree, shall suffer a punishment five degrees 
less severe than that which is legally inflicted in ordinary cases of theft 





to the same extent ®, 3 Ja 
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¢# The mitigation of punishment provided by this law, it, come 
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€ In like manner; all persons guilty of stealing from relations, in 


‘the second degree, shall suffer a punishment four degrees less severe 


than that legally inflicted in ordinary cases : — In the case of stealing 
from relations in the third degree, the punishment of the offenders 


‘shall be three degrees less than in ordinary cases : — In the case of 


stealing from relations in the fourth degree, the punishment shall be 


‘two degrees less than in ordinary cases; — and lastly, the punishment 


of stealing from any relation, ina more remote degree than the afore- 


_gaid, shall be but one degree less than in ordinary cases. 


¢ In general the punishment of the accessaries shall be one degree 
less severe than that of the principals in each case ; but regard is ale 
ways to be had, at the same time, to the relationship which such dce 
cessary bears, and not merely to that which the principal offender 
bears, to the person upon whom the theft 1s committed. — 

* Persons stealing from their relations shall not, as other thieves, be 
subject to be branded for their offences. 

¢ In cases also of robbery among relations, that is to say, a violent 


as well as unlawful seizure of the property of a relation; when an 


elder relation is the offending party, a reduction in the punishment 
shail be allowed, similar to that already provided in cases of . theft 5 
but if the offending party is a junior relation, the punishment shall be 
the same as is inflicted in the ordinary cases of the commission of the 
same offence. 


¢ If the robbery is accompanied by the additional crime of killin 


or wounding the relation who is plundered, the offender shall suffer 


for the assault, or for the robbery, according as the one or other 
offence proves, under all the circumstances of the case, the most ses 
verely punishable. | 

‘ If the junior of two relations residing together under the same 
roof introduces a stranger to steal the property of his elder relation, 
he shall suffer a punishment two degrees more severe than that pro- 
vided by law for using and consuming, without permission, an equal 
amount of the joint family property, in ordinary cases: but the pu- 
nishment of a relation in this case, shall never be so far increased, as 
to exceed 100 blows. — The stranger thus introduced te steal shall 


-be punished one degree less severely than in ordinary cases of stealing, 
and not be branded, 


‘ If hired servants or slaves steal from their masters, or from each 
other, the punishment shall be one degree less severe than in ordinary 


_€ases of theft, and the thief shall not be branded.’ . 


The law of homicide in this code is the law of nature on the 


“same subject, and would bear a very close resemblance to that 


which prevails in our own country, but for its complex divi- 
sion of previously conceived and possible modifications of man- 





guilt of the offender, is in fact easily reconciled with the general spirit 


of the code ; as according to the Chinese patriarchal system, a theft 
is not in this case a violation of an exclusive right, but only of the 
qualified interest, which each individual has in his share of the family 
property,” *° 
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slaughter.—A section occurs, which devotes to death all those 
who murder with an intent to divide and mangle the body for 
magical purposes. Is this a barbarous fancy conceived in re- 
mote ages, and obsolete under a system less uncivilized: or 
does it still prevail, to the terror of Chinese anatomists, the 
law presuming, with a degree of ingenuity not surpassing its 
conjectures in several other cases, that the surgeon has inten- 


tionally murdered in the first instance all those on whom, after . 


death, his dissecting-knife is employed ? — Poisoning appears 
from this work to be of no rare occurrence in China; where 
punishment is also prepared for those who ‘rear venomous, 
animals, for the purpose of applying the same to the de- 
struction of man.’ 

Respecting the subjects of fighting and quarrelling, —abusive 
language, —the respect due to the Imperial residences, — the 
preparation for the performance of ceremonies,— and the periods 
of mourning for different degrees of relations, — our limits will 
not permit us to offer to our readers even the most general no- 
tion of the provisions established by the law of China; though 
certainly all contain circumstances of the most curious and 
characteristic nature, and will repay a more particular investi 
gation than most of our countrymen will be led by mere incli- 
nation to bestow on them. It is fair to add that the extracts 


_which we have selected are not the parts of the work that are 


best calculated to exalt the legislative wisdom of the singular 
government in question, but are rather intended as examples of a 
style of thinking and legislating the most remote from our own 
habits. Several portions of the law exhibit far more enlight- 
ened views; and we have perused with a feeling of consider- 
able interest many of the proclamations and state-papers, pro- 
perly introduced into the Appendix, which will be found to 
contain a multiplicity of curious and instructive documents. 
We regret our inability to transfer some. of these into our 
pages: but brevity is by no means the prevailing vice of 
Chinese composition. 

On the whole, the present work, from which a large portion 
of information on-novel, curious, and important subjects is 
derived, intitles the editor in an eminent degree to our grati- 
tude and commendation. Some deductions, however, as we 
have more than once incidentally suggested, are to be made 
from the generality of this acknowlegement ; and we cannot 
conclude without repeating our strong objections to his partial- 
dties in favour of a fraudulent, oppressive, and degrading 
system of law, and our decided protest against all the admira- 
tion which he claims on behalf of the ‘ paternal’ or flogging 


government of Imperial Ching. 
Den. Azt. 
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Art. Il. Chronicle of the Cid, Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar the Campeas 
dor, from the Spanish; by Robert Southey. 4to. pp. 468, 
1]. 158. Boards. Longman and Co. 

ap this Chronicle been announced to. the public as the 
H translation of an old Spanish romance, and had not ap- 
peared in a ponderous quarto, but in a form that was better 
adapted to the circulating library, it might have escaped per- 
hans for a time the dib/iothecal shelves of pedants and statesmen, 
but it would probably have been a general favourite, and both 
the leisure of business and the business of leisure would have 
been devoted to turning over its leaves. The Cid, indeed, ia 

a hero very famous in the world of poetry and fiction; and his 

adventures, even when reduced to historic exactness, are so 

full of heroic enterprize, of romantic incident, and of marvel 

Jous revolution, that they combine the charm of a skilful ine 

vention with the illusion and credibility of attested fact. , 
These adventures are here told in the plain biblical style of 

the monkish chroniclers of the middle ages. Almost every 
sentence is ushered in with a conjunction, amd, or then, or but, 
or so; yet the language, though somewhat diffuse, and appa- 
rently artless, is singularly precise and picturesque, - This sort 
of narration allows the introduction of a thousznd minute pare 
ticulars of men and manners, which the dignity of modern 
history rejects, but which, in the lives of Plutarch, contribute 
so sensibly to the reader’s interest, and to the display of hue 
man nature. Here the legendary stories find their natural 
place, and reveal the character of the prevailing superstitions. 
The moral reflections are not snatched from the observer to be 
appropriated by the historian, but are given with all their na- 
tive raciness. Often the scenery of the events is sketched from 
nature; and the learned accuracy of the costume supplies the 
place of volumes of arch@ology. In short, every thing carries 
back the imagination to the times of the hero; and thus a truth 
and a strength of delineation, and a dramatic vivacity; are ate 
tained, which are more frequently combined by the novelist 
than by the historiographer. 

In what degree the colouring of the poet has assisted to pro- 
duce this effect may best be appreciated by analyzing the 
principal sources of information, whence the materials of the 
work are derived. The earliest historian of Rodrigo de Bivar, 
which was the family-name of this celebrated hero, is thought 
to have been a Moor, originally called Alfaraxi; who was pro- 
moted by the Cid * to be alcalde of Valencia, and who there 


a ee 





te He was called Cid, or Lord, by the Moors who paid tribute to 
ua 5 and the term was adopted by the King. 
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embraced the Christian religion, into which he was baptize 
by the name of Gil Diaz. After the death of his patron, Diaz 
went to reside in the monastery of Cardéna, where the Cid 

d been interred, and where his will and charters of endaw- 

ent were preserved. In this-retreat, it is presumed that Gil 
Diaz wrote the first biography of the Cid in Arabic; as the 
jamentatation for Valencia appears to have been originally com- 
posed in that language. — Diego Gil, a nephew of Gil Diaz, 
who succeeded him as archivist, or librarian, of the monastery 
at Cardéna, is supposed to have first translated this life into 
Spanish, possibly under his uncle’s direction, and to have made 
some additions to the primitive account; such as the legendary 
description of the translation of the Cid’s body from Valencia 
to Cardéna. 

In the time of King Alonzo the Wise, a Chronicle of.Spain 
was made by his order, and under his inspection, which con- 
‘sists of four parts. It is recorded that the king drew up the 
first three; and that Loaysa, the archdeacon of ‘Toledo, was 
employed to collect the materials: the fourth part was never 
retouched by the royal writer, but contains in their original 
form the documents which were provided. Among these, oc- 
‘curs a copy of the life of the Cid, obtained from the monas- 
tery at Cardéna; so that this biography was certainly in exist- 
ence at the close of the thirteenth century. ‘The Chronicle 
was first printed in 1541, under the care of Ocampo. 

Whether the transcript inserted in the Chronicle of Spain 
was corrected and abridged by Loaysa from the proper manu- 
script of Cardéna, or whether the monks of Cardéna surren- 
dered their original manuscript to king Alonzo, and made for 
themselves an expanded copy, considerable variations were 
found to exist. By order of Fernando the Catholic, the Car- 
déna manuscript also was printed, under the care of the Abbot 
Velorado, in the year 1552. 

From these two diversely amplified transcripts of the same 
original biography, comes the chief ground-work of fact which 
is peculiar to the history before us; and this has been dilated, 
and the chasms filled up, by the help of the more general an- 
nalists. Some assistance also has been obtained from poetical 
sources, especially from the Poema del Cid, arhimed chronicle, 
of which the oldest manuscript is dated in 13.45, but of which 
the language is conjectured to be a century older. The Ro- 
mances del Cid, which are traced back only to the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, have likewise been consulted ; they et 
clusively supply the cause of the quarrel between Count Gomez 
and the Cid, which forms the fable of Corneille’s tragedy. Of 


the Poema del Cid, Mr, Southey has given, in the Appendix, 
. copious 
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eopious extracts, translated into the metre of the old English 
ballad. | 

An Introduction of forty pages is prefixed to the present 
work, and treats of the condition of Spain under the Moham- 
medan dynasties : a condition remarkably similar to that into 
which the interior of Hindoostan has lately fallen from the like 
cause. It may be defined a feudal anarchy, in which the mili- 
tary chieftain of each district assumed a practical independence, 
and levied the pay necessary for his followers on such indivi- 
duals, or townships, as refused to compromise with his rapa- 
city. Thus a class of condottieri was formed, of whom the Cid 
became the most eminent. 

In attributing this situation of the peninsula to the unavoid- 
able effects of the political and moral system of Mohammed, 
Mr. Southey is led to take a philosophic survey of its leading 
and peculiar features. Against polygamy he descants with 
just severity ; and he shews that, where this pernicious system 
is established, neither connubial nor paternal, nor brotherly, af- 
fection can exist. Hence the unnatural murders with which the 
history of Asia abounds; and hence also the absolute forms 
of government; since the Mohammedan believes that despot- 
ism must be necessary in the state, because he finds it to be 
requisite at home. — In appreciating the Koran, Mr. Southey 
adds considerably to the disparaging criticism of Gibbon. (vol. v. 
p. 209.) ¢ There is nothing.in the Koran,’ he says, p. xviil. 
which affects. the feelings, nothing which elevates the imagi- 
nation, nothing which enlightens the understanding, nothing 
which ameliorates the heart; it contains no beautiful narrative, 
no proverbs of wisdom, or axioms of morality.’ For passages 
which affect ¢ the tender feelings,’ certainly the Koran is 
not remarkable: but for such as ¢ elevate the imagination,’ we 
should not have supposed that the author of Thalaba would be 
at aloss; while the numberless texts, which assert the unity 
of God in opposition to. the various classes of surrounding 
polytheists,—the repeated commands to read the scriptures, 
to prohibit no public worship, to use no violence in reli- 
gion, and to endow schools, — and the various parables, and 
rational counsels, are surely to be ranked as precepts that tend 
to ‘enlighten the understanding.’ —'To ¢ ameliorate the heart’ 
is perhaps, after all our efforts, not within the power of any 
Hla pe ’ is Reventisinpetlee and most generous feelings of 
= nea a gift . mi and as indestructible as they 
A i i yt er pee of the moralist ; but if 
ages n . gence of generosity, charity, kindness, 
ai z Q scatter praise and promise glory on munifi- 
$£nce, forbearance, and humanity, —be favourable to the en- 
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couragement of the good affections, —the Koran affords that 
aid. In the frequent inculcation of pecuniary probity and 
justice in the fulfilment of contracts, and in the guardianship 
of deposits and of the property of orphans, it even exceeds, ag 
was natural, those sacred books which have been addressed to 
a more settled and less military population, where of course 
such aberrations were less to be apprehended and denounced, 
Let us from a single chapter, the second Sura, for instance, 
select the interspersed moral exhortations ; it will be*perceived 
that they are not worthless : : 


‘¢ 5. Men of Mecca, serve the Lord, who hath created you, and ~ 
your forefathers. Peradventure ye will fear him, who hath spread 
the earth as a bed for you, and the heaven as a covering, and hath 

‘caused rain to descend and produce fruits for your sustenance. Set 
not up therefore any equals unto God, against your own knowlege. 

‘¢ 6. How is it that ye believe not in God ; since when ye were 
dead he gave you life. He will hereafter cause you to die, and will 
again restore you to life. 

** g. Clothe not the truth with vanity; neither conceal the truth 
against your own knowlege. | 

‘* 22. Be constant in prayer, and give alms; and what good you 
have sent before for your souls, ye shall find it with God, who seeth 
all ye do. 

a 23. Who is more unjust than he, who prohibiteth the temples 
of God, lest his name should be remembered therein ? 

‘¢ 24. Lord, make us resigned unto thee ; and of our posterity a 
people resigned unto thee ; and shew us our holy ceremonies, and be 
turned unto us, for thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful. 

“‘ 25. Bear good tidings unto the patient, who, when a misfors 
tune befalleth them, say: ‘ We are God’s, and unto him we shall 
surely return ;’? upon them shall be blessings from the Lord, and 
mercy. 

6 am Your God is one God; there is no God, but he the most 
merciful. 

‘° 35. It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces in prayer to- 
wards the east or towards the west ; but righteousness is of him, who 
believeth in God and the last day, and the angels, and the scriptures, 
and the prophets; who giveth money for God’s sake unto his kin- 
dred, and unto orphans, and unto the needy and the stranger, and 
unto those-who ask, and for redemption of captives ;_ righteousness 18 
of them, who are constant at prayer and in charity, who perform their 
covenant, when they have covenanted; and who behave themselves 
patiently in adversity, in hardship, and in time of violence ; these are 
they who are true, these are they who fear God. 

«¢ 32. When any of you is at the point of death, if he leave any 
goods, let him bequeath a legacy to his parents and kindred, accord- 
ing to what shall be reasonable: this is a duty incumbent on thos 

4 who fear God. But he who shall change the legacy, after he hath 
F heard it bequeathed by the dying person, surely the sin thereof shall 
A : be on those who change it, for God is he who heareth and knoweth. 
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«¢ 33, Those who can keep the fast, and do not, must redeem their 
lect by maintaining a poor man. And he who voluntarily dealeth 
better with the poor than he is obliged, this shall be better for him, 
‘© 34, Consume not your wealth among yourselves in vain; nor 
present it unto judges, that ye may devour part of other men’s sube 
stance unjustly. 

‘«< 39, They will ask thee concerning orphans: Answer; ‘¢ to 
deal boa 8 with them is best ;”” and if ye intermeddle with the 
management of what belongs to them, do them no wrong, they are 

our brethren’? God knoweth the corrupt dealer from the righteous. 

“© 4o. God will not punish you for an inconsiderate word in your 
oaths; but he will punish you for that which your hearts have as- 
sented to. 

ss 48, Let there be no violence in religion. 

<* eo. A fair speech, and to forgive, is better than alms followed 
by mischief. 

<¢ er, O true believers, make not your alms of none effect by re- 
proaching, or injury. 

‘«¢ O true believers, bestow alms of the good things ye have gained, 
and of that which is produced for you out of the earth, and choose 
nct the bad thereof to give it in alms. 

«© The devil threateneth you with poverty, and.commandeth you 
filthy covetousness ; but God promiseth you pardon from himself and 
abundance. 

«6 If ye make your alms to appear, it is well; but if ye conceal 
them, it is better. 

“© 52. Deal not unjustly with others, and ye shall not be dealt 


with unjustly. ) 
* 53. If there be any debtor under a difficulty of paying his debt, 


let his creditor wait until it be easy for him to doit ; but if ye remit * 


it as alms, it will be better for you. 

‘¢ © true believers; when ye bind yourselves one to the other ina 
debt for a certain time, write itdown. Leta writer write between 
you according to justice. Call to witness two witnesses of your 
neighbouring men. Disdain not to write it down, be it a large debt, 
or be it a small one, until its time of payment. But if it be a present 
bargain which ye transmit between yourselves, it shall be no crime in 
you, if ye write it not down. If ye be ona journey, and find no 
writer, let pledges be taken. If one of you trust the other, let him 
who is trusted, return what he is trusted with, feariag God the Lord. 
And conceal not the testimony, for he who concealeth it hath surely 
a wicked heart: God knoweth what ye do. 

‘© 54. God will not force any soul beyond its capacity; it shall 
have cw good which it gaineth, and it shall suffer the evil which it 
gaimeth,”? ———= | 


Surely that book, in which a single (though a long) chapter 
contains so many incitements to piety, to veracity, to beneficence, 
to tolerance, to patience, to justice, should not be described ag 
containing no § proverbs of wisdom, nor axioms of morality? 
with whateyer other matter they may be mixed, ‘The Moham, 
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medans resident in the oriental empire of the British crown 
are a numerous and a powerful sect 3 and it is not of light ims 
ortance to the conciliation of their confidence, and-to the 
stability of their toleration, that their doctrine should be viewed 
by our statesmen with an unprejudiced if not with a friendly 
eye. Nor is it wholly a matter of indifference to prepare the 
minds of men at home for affording a hospitable indulgence to 
the peculiarities of the Mihemdadione: The Red Sea and the 
Arabian coast have lately been explored by our hydrographers ; 
and the fluctuations of dotiiéion are pressing towards the 
Persian gulf the stations of Mohammedan power. With these 
countries a great intercourse by aca may shortly take place 3 
and the many Levantine vessels, which are constantly at anchor 
in the Thames, may render necessary in Wapping the erection 
of a mosque. Let us then be disposed to view such a temple 
with the same complacency with which we tolerate the Syna; 
ogue of Duke’s Place. 
To this philosophic introduction aniceetl the history itself, - 

The Chronicle of the Cid is here divided into eleven books, 
and each book into many sections, or paragraphs, to which a 
table of contents facilitates reference. Citations are placed in 
the margin, and critical notes at the bottom of the page.—The 
first remarkable incident is the strife between Count Gomez 
and Diego Laynez, the father of Rodrigo; and the conse- 
quent death of the Count by Rodrigo’s hand. After this fatal 
duel, Ximena, the daughter of Count Gomez, very bluntly 
(§ v.) asks of the king this same Rodrigo in marriage. Mr. 
Southey calls her the third daughter, but Mariana (liv. ix, 
p- 425.) makes her the heiress of the Count. Corneille has 
often been blamed for covering with too thin a veil of piety 
the conduct of his Chiméne ; and for rendering the latter part 
of his play comic, by the unceremonious Seacaliiaaie of the 
heroine : but the English historian justifies the colouring of the 
French dramatist, and as signs to the lady sentiments as unes 


guivocal as thowe which occur in the line, 
66 Sors vaingueur d’un combat, dont Chinene est le prix.” 


This mode of delineation does not account for the traditional 
character of Ximena. In the Spanish ‘Tragedy of Don Guil- 
Jem de Castro, intitled MJocedades del Cid, which is probably 
the original source of Corneille’s drama, the conduct of 
Ximena, though more romantic, is more heroic ; and she really 
makes a sacritice of inclination at the altar of filiz al piety. The 
king cuts the knot, but not at her suit; nor is her love re- 
veiled until she thinks that Rodrigo is dead. Granting that 
a tragedian is not to be trusted for his facts, he is likely: to “d 
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tend to received ideas of character; and if he paints Ximena ag 
the heroine of honour and duty, this was probably her established 
reputation. Now the popular prevalence of such a reputation is 
evidence of the general current of historic testimony. If, as 
the ballads attest, her conduct was handed down as of the 
noble and generous kind, it is to be presumed that she really 
acquitted herself, in difficult circumstances, according to the 
nicest ideas of honour that were prevalent in that age. In this 
case, some steps in the process must have been omitted by the 
chronicler. | 

Several particulars of the youth of the Cid, not noticed in 
this chronicle, are to be found in the Historia Verdadera del 
Cid, by Don Hilario Santos Alonso ; such as the acquisition of 
the title of /ferez for services rendered to Don Sancho, 
Some document preserved at Palencia is incidentally mentioned 
by this historian: but in the main he abridges Berganza. 


An anecdote which is interesting, as it paints the supersti~ 
jion of the age, is thus related in the ninth section : 


‘ Rodrigo forthwith set out upon the road, and took with him 
twenty knights. And as he went he did great good, and gave 
alms, feeding the poor and needy. And upon the way they found 
a leper, struggling in a quagmire, who cried out to them with aloud 
voice to help him for the love of God; and when Rodrigo heard 
this, he alighted from his beast and helped him, and placed him up- 
on the beast before him, and carried him with him in this manner to 
the inn where he took up his lodging that night. At this were 
his knights little pleased. And when supper was ready he bade his 
knights take their seats, and he took the leper by the hand, and 
seated him next himself, and ate with him out of the same dish. 
‘The knights were greatly offended at this foul sight, insomuch that 
they rose up and Icft the chamber. But Rodrigo ordered a bed to 
be made ready for himself and for the leper, and they twain slept ta- 
ees When it was midnight and Rodrigo was fast asleep, the 
eper breathed against him between his shoulders, and that breath 
was so strong that it passed through him, even through his breast ; 
and he awoke being astounded, and felt for the leper by him, and 
found him not ; and he began to call him, but there was no reply. 
‘Then he arose in fear and called for light, and it was brought him 3 
and he looked for the leper and could see nothing ; so he returned 
into the bed, leaving the light burning. And he began to think 
within himself what had happened, and of that breath which had 
passed through him, and how the leper was not there. After a 
while, as he was thus musing, there appeared before him one in 
white garments, who said unto him, Sleepest thou or wakest thou 
Rodrigo ? and he answered and said, 1 do not sleep: but who art 
thou that bringest with thee such brightness and so sweet an odour ? 
-Then said he, I am Saint Lazarus, and know that I was the leper to 


whom thou didst so much good and so great honour for the love of 
. God , 
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God ; and because thou didst this for his sake hath God now 

ranted thee a great gift ; for whensoever that breath which thou hast 
rit shall come upon thee, whatever thing thou desirest to do, and 
shalt then begin, that shalt thou accomplish to thy heart’s desire, 
whether it be in battle or aught else, so that thy honour shall go on 
increasing from day to day ; and thou shalt be feared both by Moors 
and Christians, and thy enemies shall never prevail against thee, 
and thou shalt die an honourable death in thine own house, and . 
in thy renown, for God hath blessed thee ;-—therefore go thou 
on, and evermore persevere in doing good; and with that he 
disappeared. And Rodrigo arose and prayed to our lady and 
intercessor St. Mary, that she would pray to her blessed son for 
him to watch over both his body and soul in all his undertakings ; 
and he continued in prayer till the day broke. Then he proceeded 
on his way, and performed his pilgrimage, doing much good for the 
Jove of God and of St. Mary.” _ 


In a critical note subjoined to this passage, Mr. Southey 
gives up this anecdote as a mere monkish legend; the miracle, 
he observes, is § common in hagiology,’ and has also been re. 
Jated of Pope Leo FX., and of Simam Rodriguez. Perhaps, 
however, the story is deserving of confidence, as containing 
nothing contrary to the regular laws of human hallucination. 
The Cid finds a leper perishing of pain and want in a morass; 
and his pious humanity is so strongly excited, that he divides 
with the invalid his supper and his bed, ‘The poor man, uns 
able to avoid this excess of bounty, yet uneasy under it, takes 
the opportunity of the Cid’s sleep to disappear. The Cid 
misses his bed-fellow, feels a coldness between his shoulders, 
(as we old bachelors often experience,) awakes, and, in a state 
of imperfect recollection, draws the inference that Saint 
Lazarus had been trying an experiment on his humanity, and 
was smiling from on high with approbation. The figure of 
Saint Lazarus. is probably an internal apparition, copied in the 
Cid’s fancy perhaps from the altar-piece of his parish-church. 
Rodrigo always had a peculiar veneration for Saint Lazarus, 
in whose honour he endowed an hospital at Palencia: whether 
he attributed to this Saint the fact of some fortunate recovery 
from sickness, or had been directed by his parents and precept 
ors to such devotion, or found it essential in a General to 
provide a military hospital for a disease so common in armies 
as leprosy ; the leprosy of the middle ages, for which Saint 
Lazarus was invoked, being evidently a form of syphilis. 

This anecdote occurs both in the Chronica del Cid and in the 
Chronica General ; it was certainly therefore a part of the 
Cardéna manuscript ; and though repeated of Leo, and of 
Rodriguez, it was first told of the Cid. Why suspect the 


original relation ? “! 
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Portions of narrative may be found which are far more to 
be suspected than those of a legendary complexion ; the inter- 
spersed imitations of oriental historiography, where, by some 
hyperboles of phrase, and by some suppressions of the direct 
causes of events, an effect really true is made to appear im~ 
probable and marvellous, in order to exalt the reputation of the 
hero for prowess and resource. A paragraph of this class oc- 
curs in the seventeenth section of the second book, where the 
Cid, apparently unaccompanied, delivers King Don Sancho 
from thirteen knights, who were leading him away prisoner, 
and obtains from their generosity the gift of a lance, with 
which he puts them all off their guard. ‘The real circumstance 
thus veiled appears to us to be that the Cid procured a volun- 
tary release of Don Sancho, by promising to resign for him a 
prisoner of equal consideration in his own possession : but this 
promise not having been kept, the improbable tale of a for- 
cible release was brought forwards to conceal the breach of 
contract. From the like ingenious fabrications of the chroni- 
clers were afterward borrowed the adventures ascribed by the 
romancers to a Trystan or an Amadis. We should have been 
glad if Mr. Southey had more frequently rejected from his 
text such suspicious fragments of his authorities. 

The whole third book is a living picture of the age. The 
frank and independent spirit of the Cid, in refusing to kiss the 
hand of king Alfonso until the expurgatory oath had been ad- 
ministered, the subsequent coolness of the monarch, and the 
eventual banishment of the Cid, are impressively recounted : 


* Now my Cid knew the evil disposition of the King towards him, 
and when he received his bidding, he made answer that he would 
meet him between Burgos and Bivar, And the King went out ~ 

‘ from Burgos and came nigh unto Bivar; and the Cid came up to 
him and would have kissed his hand, but the King withheld it, and 
said angrily unto him, Ruydiez, quit my land. Then the Cid clapt 
spurs to the mule upon which he rode, and vaulted into a piece of 
ground which was his own inheritance, and answered, Sir, I am not 

In your land, but in my own. And the King replied full wrath- 
fully, Go out of my kingdoms without any delay. And the Cid 
made answer, Give me then thirty days time, as is the right of the 
hidalgos ; and the King said he would not, but that if he were not 
gone in nine days time he would come and look for him. The 
Counts were well pleaged at this ; but all the people of the land 
were sorrowful. And then the King and the Cid parted. And the 
Cid sent for all his friends and his kinsmen and vassals, and told 
them how King Don Alfonso had banished him from the land, and 
asked of them who would follow him into banishment, and who 
would remain at home. Then Alvar Fafiez, who was his cousin-« 
german, came forward and said, Cid, we will all go with you, through 
dcsert and through peopled country, and never fail you. In yoor 
Scrvice 
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service will we spend our mules and horses, our wealth and our gare 
ments, and ever while we live be unto you loyal fricnds and vassals, 
Aind they all confirmed what Alvar Fanez had said ; and the Cid 
thanked them for their love, and said that there might come a time 
in which he should guerdon them. 

¢ And as he was about to depart he looked back upon his own 
home, and when he saw his hall deserted, the household chests un. 
fastened, the coors open, no cloaks hanging up, no seats in the 
porch, no hawks upon the perches, the tears came into his eyes, and 
he said, My enemies have done this. . God be praised for all things, 
And he turned towards the East, and knelt and said, Holy Mary 
Mother, and all Saints, pray to God for me, that he may give me 
strength to destroy all the Pagans, and to win enough from them to 
sequite my friends therewith, and ali those who follow and help me. 
Then he called for Alvar Faniez and said unto him, Cousin, the poor 
have no part in the wrong which the King hath done us ; see now 
that no wrong be done unto them aiong cur road : and he called for 
his horse. And then an old woman who was standing at her door 
said Go, in a lucky minute, and make spoil of whatever you wish, 
And with this proverb he rode on, saying, Friends, by God’s good 
pleasure we shall return to Castille with great honour and great 
gam, And as they went cut from Bivar they had a crow on their 
ven hand, and when they came to Burgos they had a crow on the 
eft,’ 


At this period, the depression of the Cid’s fortunes was 
greatest. He was forced to ask shelter for his wife and chil- 
dren in a monastery; to abandon his home to confiscation ; 
and, without any other dependence than his name, and a few 
faithful followers, to sally forth, hke a chief of banditti, in 
quest of subsistence, adventures, and renown. In order to ac- 
coutre these adherents, he was obliged to raise money by pro- 
fessing to pawn his family-plate ; and even this he somewhat 
fraudulently turns to double account. The nakedness with 
which the Chronieler relates that the Cid pledged two chests 
filled with sand to the Jews, making a condition that they 
should not be opened till after an interval of twelve months, is 
symptomatic of exact veracity ; since a varnisher of facts would 
have suppressed the incident as derogatory. ‘The coffers 
pledged are said by Don Hilario to be still in being. Historia 
Verdadera, p. 24. 

In the fourth book, the situation of the Cid rapidly amends, 
He takes castles, cities, provinces, and gains a signal victory 
over confederated Moorish kings. He repays those who had 
advanced him money ; devotes to the convent, in which he had 

laced his wife, a portion of his spoil; and attempts the recon- 
ciliation of his king by the gift of another portion. Alfonso 
in consequence took into his service Diego Rodriguez, the 


young son of the Cid. 
Book Vv. 
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Book V. exhibits Alfonso, with the Cid’s assistance, reduc 
ing Toledo : but the only son of the Cid falls in battle ; the 
Cid accepts the appointment of Alcalde of Toledo, and becomes 
involved with the superintendance of those districts, which led 
him to interfere in the politics of Valencia. 

In the sixth book, the interior state of Valencia 1s curiously 
evolved. Jerusalem during its decline and fall, Constantinople 
under the Sultans, and Algiers under its Deys, afford exam- 
ples of analogous anarchy. A fine lamentation over the mis- 
fortunes of the city, translated from the Arabic of Alfaraxi, is 


thus given : 


‘ Valencia! Valencia ! trouble is come upon thee, and thou art in 
the hour of death ; and if peradventure thou shouldst escape it will be 
a wonder to all that shall behold thee. 

‘ But if ever God had shown mercy to any place, let him be 
pleased to show mercy unto thee ; for thy name was joy, and alk 
Moors delighted in thee and took their pleasure in thee. 

¢ And if it should please Ged utterly to destroy thee now, it will 
be for thy great sins, and for the great presumption which thou 
hadst in thy pride. 

‘The four corner stones whereon thou'art founded would meet 
together and Jament for thee, if they could ! 

‘Thy streng wall which is founded upon these four stones trem« 
bles, and is about to fall, and hath lost all its strength. 

‘ Thy lofty and fair towers which were seen from afar, and rejoiced 
the hearts of the people, .- little by little they are falling. 

‘Thy white battlements, which glittered afar off, have lost their 
truth with which they shone like the sunbeams. 

‘Thy noble river Guadalaver, with all the other waters with which 
thou hast been served so well, have left their channel, and now they 
tun where they should not. | | 

‘Thy water-courses which were so clear and of such great profit 
to so many, for lack of cleansing are choked with mud. 

‘Thy pleasant gardens which were round about thee; .. the ra- 
pee wolf hath guawn at the roots, and the trees can yield thee no 

rat. 

‘Thy goodly fields, with so many and such fair flowers, wherein 
thy people were wont to take their pastime, are all dried up. 

‘Thy noble harbour, which was so great honour to thee, is de- 
iy of all the nobleness which was wont to come into it for thy 
gake, 

‘The fire hath laid waste the lands of which thou wert called 
Mistress, and the great smoke thereof reacheth thee. 

‘ There is no medicine for thy sore infirmity, and the physicians 
despair of healing thee. . 

* Valencia ! Valencia! from a broken heart have I uttered all these 
things which I have said of thee. : 

. ‘And this grief would I keep unto myself that none should know 
it, if it were not needful that it should be known to all.’ 
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_. The taking of the horse Bavieca by Martin Pelaez, on the 
day on which the king of Seville was discomfited, is an anec. 
dote: preserved by Don Hilario in the Historia V. erdadera, 
vol. ii. p. 9. ; 

In book VII. the Cid acquires Valencia from the Moors, and 

makes it a Christian bishopric, turning nine mosques into 
parish-churches. He stations himself there as. an independent 
‘sovereign ; brings home from the convent his wife and daugh- 
_ters, who reside with him in regal state ; and the Infantes of 
,Carrion, young noblemen of the first pretensions, solicit the 
interference of king Alfonso to marry them with the daughters 
of the Cid. This is the period of his highest prosperity. 
' Book VIII. relates that this marriage, however illustrious, 
was unfortunate. In fact, the Cid was deservedly punished 
.for not. selecting the husbands of his daughters from among 
ithe persons of merit who had adhered to his adversity, and 
contributed to his elevation. The Infantes were cowardly and 
insolent ; they coveted only the dower, and expected to be at 
‘liberty to treat their wives as low persons, whom they were 
not to honour with their society. The Cid, therefore, sent 
Alvar Fafiez, who ought to have been made the representative 
of the family, to bring back his daughters. How could this 
marriage be annulled without papal interference ? 

In the ninth book, the Infantes and the Cid bring the ques- 
tion of the separation before king Alfonso, and a judgment of 
God is appointed ; that is, a duel between the champions of 
each party. ‘The following book therefore introduces us to the 
combat, which is decided in behalf of the Cid’s fighting-men, 
A colouring of romance overspreads this narrative occasionally; 
but Mariana (liv. x. p. 478.) entirely adopts and confirms the 
account here given; and Don Hilario farther adds that the 
women were divorced by a decree of the bishop of Valencia, 
Hieronymo. (See Historia Verdadera, vol. ii. p.25.) The 
dispensing power of the pope could not as yet have been re- 
cognized in Spain, since it was not sought on this occasion.— 
Meanwhile, the Moors had been negotiating in Africa for 
armed assistance to recover Valencia from the Christians. The 
Cid also was now declining through age and infirmity, and 
died after a month’s illness, having publicly confessed his sins, 
and made his will. His body was removed for interment to 
Cardéna. — About the period of his decease, King Bucar, with 
a vast force of Moorish troops, came to lay siege to Valencia; 
which the Christian inkabitants, disheartened by the death of 
their champion, were induced .to evacuate; and thus wefe 
swept away all traces of the empire and greatness of the Cid, 


These transactions fill the eleventh and concluding nent 
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Some analogy of personal character may be traced be- 
tween the Cid of Spanish and the David of Jewish history. 
Courage, magnanimity, munificence, zeal for religion and for 
the priesthood, habitually distinguished both s yet in emer- 
gencies they could each occasionally avail themselves of unfair 
resources. David, however, was the greater man ; he had ttiore 
accomplishment, prudence, and far-sighted ambition: while 
Rodrigo was more frank and disinterested, and had more friend- 
liness, and a severer domestic morality. In both cases, the ori- 

inal documents consist of two diversely amplified transcripts 
of the same biography, and of a nearly contemporary poem.— 
‘We may discover also a resemblance of progressive attain- 
ment between the nabob George Thomas, (of whom Captain 
William Francklin lately published at Calcutta so curious a 
memoir,) and the Cid. ‘The similar anarchy of their respective 
countries enabled them to collect military bands ; with which, 
sometimes in alliance with and sometimes in defiance of the 
sovereign, they acquired and ruled entire and populous pro- 
vinces, with a power differing only in name from royalty.. 

Biography is an useful study to all; and lives of this kind 
are especially adapted for young men of military distinction. 
They tend to excite a spirit of adventure, and to awaken am- 
bitious hopes; they suggest forms of enterprize, and inure the 
thoughts to variety of resource ; and they correct the love of 
praise, by explaining which are the vices that fame forgives, 
and which of the virtues are the darlings of glory. 

At a time when it was important for Great Britain to conci- 
liate the good will of Spain, and to awaken sympathies be- 
tween those leading men whose influence or example was to 
effect a confident alliance and a popular co-operation between 
the two countries, it was patriotism to undertake the transla- 
tion of a Chronicle of the Cid. ‘Such a book wagywell adapted. 
to found and to strengthen national sympathies, favourable te 
the independence of the peninsula and to the liberties of man- 
kind. What bond so speedily unites the leading minds of dif- 
ferent communities, as the study of the same models, and the 
celebration of the same worthies? The piety of ambition 
chiefly consists in the contemplation of merit ; and the worship 
of heroes is the natural religion of those who aspire to glory. 
Whatever interest is taken at London, in the history and lite- 
rature of the Spaniards, prepares among the Cortes a retribu- 
tive veneration for British excellence. 

While independence is the sacred purpose of achievement, 
those men of other times should be selected for attention, dis- 
tinction, and applause, who have stood self-supported amid 
the storms of royal or the hurricanes of popular desertion ; 

and 
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and who, by innate resources, have known low to assert ¢ 
sovereignty that was coextensive with the bravery and honour 
with the esteem and fidelity, of men of soul. Such was MS 
Cid ;—and Mr. Southey, in detailing the history of his ex. 
ploits, has made a new and a lasting addition to our domestie 
stock of books. It is philosophic history in the form of co. 
temporary history, and unites de interest of coeval with the 
instruction of distantly contemplated records. oe 
ae 


Art. IIT. Poems on the Abolition of the Slave-Frade 3 written by 
James Montgomery, James Grahame, and E. Benger. Embel: 
lished with Engravings from Pictures painted by R. Smirke, Esq, 
R.A. 4to. pp. iyi. 31.38. (Large Paper, 51. 5s.) Boards, 
Bowyer. | 

Art. IV. The West Indies, and other Poems, by James Montgo- 
mery, Author of the Wanderer of Switzerland *. Second Edis 
tion. 1t2mo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1810. 





Segoe wens is pre-eminently the religion of. benevolence; 
and they in whose souls this principle is the master-passion 
catch the pure inspiration of the Divine Saviour of the world, 
Sharpe, Clarkson, and Wilberforce will ever be venerated as 
Christians indeed ; their virtues shed lustre on an age of vice 
and selfishness ; and it is honourable to the British legislature 
that the voice of such men, aided by the first talents of the 
state, ultimately prevailed. ‘This splendid victory of huma- 
nity over unfeeling avarice merits a splendid record. It isa 
subject for the artist ; it is a subject for the muse :—the man 
of feeling will delight to contemplate it; the man of genius 
will rejoice to do it honour. ‘That the Slave-Trade should have 
existed and been patronized is a dark stain on the past ages: 
but that it aggnow abolished is a circumstance in the present age 
‘which must cover a multitude of its sins. —With strong pre- 
possessions in its favour, therefore, we welcomed Mr. Bowyer’s 
elegant publication on the Abolition of this traffic; and we 
congratulate the poets, the artist, and the editor, who have 
contributed to celebrate a transaction so glorious in itself, so 
‘characteristic of the exaltation of moral feeling, and so pregs 
nant with blessings to the whole African race. The volume 
forms a very fine specimen of typography, and, besides other 
engravings, contains three portraits engraved from busts of 
Granville Sharpe, Thomas Clarkson, and William Wilber 
force, accompanied by short notices of these eminent philan 


thropists. 
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The first ‘poem, intitled ‘ The West Indies,’ in four books, 
by James Montgomery, was undertaken, as we learn from the 
preface, at the request of Mr. Bowyer in May 1807, and was 
sent to the press Dec.1, 1808. Fired by his subject, Mr. M.'s 
numbers are animated and nervous: his pictures are well 
conceived ; and his execution of them, while it manifests the 
strength of his own feelings, must awaken the strongest emo 
tions in his readers. ‘The poem opens: with the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and with a delineation of the West In- 
dia islands; whence the author passes to the invasion of the 
Caribs by the Spaniards, and thus describes their exterminat- 
ing cruelty : : : 


¢ Dreadful as hurricanes, athwart the main 
Rush’d the fell legions of invading Spain ; 
With fraud and force, with false and fatal breath, 
(Submission bondage, and resistance deati,) 
They swept the isles. In vain the simple race 
Kneel’d to the iron sceptre of their grace, 
Or with weak arms their fiery vengeance braved ; 
They came, they saw, they conquer’d, they enslaved, 
And they destroy’d ;—the generous heart they broke, 
: They crush’d the timid neck beneath the yoke ; | 
Where’er to battle march’d their grim array, 
The sword of conquest plough’d resistless way ; 
Where’er from cruel. toil they sought repose, 
Around, the fires of devastation rose. _ 
The Indian, as he turn’d his head in flight, 
Beheld his cottage flaming through the night, 
And, midst the shrieks of murder on the wind, 
Heard the mute blood-hound’s death-step close behind. 


| ‘ The conflict o’er, the valiant in their graveg, 
The wretched remnant dwindled into slaves; “” 

Condemn’d in cells of pestilence and gloom, 

To dig for treasures in his mother’s womb, 

The miner, sick of life-protracting breath, 

Inhaled with joy the fire-damp blast of death: 

——Condemn’d to fell the mountain-palm on high, 

That cast its shadow from the evening sky, 

Ere the tree trembled to his feeble stroke, 

The woodman languish’d, and his heart-strings broke 

-—Condemn’d in torrid noon, with palsy’d hand, 

To urge the slow plough o’er the obdurate land, | 

The labourer, smitten by the sun’s fierce ray, 

A corpse along the unfinish’d furrow lay. 

O’erwhelm’d at length with ignominious toil, 

Mingling their barren ashes with the soil, 

Down to the dust the Charib people pass’d, 

Like autumn foliage withering in the blast : 
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The whole race sunk beneath the oppressor’s rod, 
And left a blank among the works of God.” 


What sufferings does not Spain deserve for the infliction of. 
these extensive and unmerited cruelties! ‘The Spaniard, having 
desolated the isles which he discovered, looks to Africa for a 
supply of slaves to cultivate the cane, pursues measures for 
thence obtaining slaves, and is followed by the mercenary spirig . 
of other European states. Yes, Britannia followed ; 


* She shar’d the gain, the glory and the guilt, 
By her were Slavery’s island-altars built 
aind fed with human victims.” —~ 


Having beautifully displayed that strong passion, the love of 
country and of home, which all feel, the poet tranports us to. 
Africa, and harrows up our souls by a description of the poor 
negro torn by violence from his native land, to toil in hope- 
less slavery and expire with grief in the West Indies. 


« — Twas night : his babes around him lay at rest, 
Their mother slumber’d on their father’s breast : 
A yell of murder rang around their bed ; 
They woke; their cottage blazed the victims fled ; 
Forth sprang the ambush’d ruffians on their prey, 
They caught, they bound, they drove them far away ; 
The white man bought them at the mart of blood; 
En pestileatial barks they cross’d the flood ; 
Then were the wretched ones asunder torn, 
To distant isles, to separate bondage borne, 
Denied, though sought with tears, the sad relief 
‘Thats misery loves, — the fellowship of grief. 


¢ The negro, spoiled of all that nature gave 
The freeborn man, thus shrunk into a slave, 
His passive limbs to measured tasks confined,, 
Obeyed the impulse of another mind ; 
A silent, secret, terrible controul, 
_ That ruled his sinews, and repress’d his soul. 
Not for himself he waked at morning-light, 
‘Toil’d the long day, and sought repose at night : 
His rest, his peor. pastime, strength, and health, 
Were only portions of a master’s wealth ; 
His bove ——O, name not love, where Britons doom 


The fruit of love to slavery from the womb. 
« Thus spurn’d, degraded, trampled, and oppress’dy | 


The negro-exile languish’d in the west, 
With nothing left of life but hated breath, 
A.nd not a hope except the hope in death, 
To dy for ever from the Creole-strand,. 


And dwell a freeman in his father’s land.” 
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Pictures of the slave-dealer and of the Creole follow. We 
give the latter: 


‘ Lives there a reptile baser than the slave ? 
—Loathsome as death, corrupted as the gravey 
See the dull Creole, at his pompous board, 
Attendant vassals cringing round their lord ; 
ae with food, his heavy eye-lids close, 
oluptuous minions fan him to repose ; | 
Prone on the noon-day couch he lolls in vain, 
Delirious slumbers rock his maudlin brain ; 
He starts in horror from bewildering dreams, 
i His bloodshot eye with fire and frenzy gleams ; 
. He stalks abroad ; through all his wonted rounds, 
The negro trembles, and the lash resounds, 
And cries of anguish, shrilling through the air, 
To distant fields his dread approach declare. 
Mark, as he passes, every head declined ; 
Then slowly raised,—to curse him from behind. 
This is the veriest wretch on nature’s face, 
Own’d by no country, spurn’d by every race ; 
The tether’d tyrant of one narrow span, 
The bloated vampire of a living man ; 
His frame,—a fungus form, of dunghill birth, 
That taints the air, and rots above the earth ; 
His soul ;—has 4e a soul, whole sensual breast 
Of selfish passions is a serpent’s nest ? 
‘Who follows headlong, ignorant, and blind, 
The vague brute-instinct of an idiot mind ; 
Whose heart, midst scenes of suffering senseless grown, 
Ev’n in his mother’s lap was chill’d to stone ; 
Whose torpid pulse no social feelings move ; 
A stranger to the tenderness of love, 
His motley haram charms his gloating eye, 
Where ebon, brown, and olive beauties vie ; 
His children, sprung alike from sloth and vice, 
Are born his slaves, and loved at market price; 
Has 4e a soul ?—With his departing breath, 
A form shall hail him at the gates of death, | 
The spectre Conscience,—shrieking through the gloom, 
‘ Man, we shall meet again beyond the tomb.’ 


In the last book, Mr.M. proceeds to throw light on his 
gloomy subject ; the picture of Africa’s woes is brightened by’ 
the dawn of deliverance; and with appropriate praise the Bni~ 
tish heroes who advocated her cause are introduced : 


me FOO 


‘ Thus Africa, entranced with sorrow, stood, 
Her fix’d eye gleaming on the restless flood :: . 
- When Su ARPE, On proud Britannia’s charter’d shore, 
From Lybian limbs the unsanction’d fetters tore, 
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And tanght.the world, that while she rules the waves, 
Her soil is freedom to the feet of slaves: 6 Stee) as 
— When Crarxson his victorious course began. _ 
Unyielding in the cause of God and man, 
Wise, patient, persevering to the end, 

No guile could thwart, no power his purpose bend, 
He rose o’er Afric like the sun in smiles, 

He rests in glory on the western isles : 

— When Wirserrorce, the minister of grace, 

The new Las Casas of a ruin’d race, 

With angel-might opposed the rage of hell, 

And fought like Michael, till the dragon fell : 

— When Pitt, supreme amid the senate, rote 

The Negro’s friend among the Negro’s foes ; 

Yet while his tones like heaven’s high thunder broke, 
No fire descended to consume the yoke : , 
—~ When Fox, all-eloquent for freedom stood, 

With speech resistless as the voice of blood, 

The voice that cries through all the Patriot’s veins, 
When at his feet his country groans in chains; 
The voice that whispers in the mother’s breast, 
When smiles her infant in his rosy rest ; 

Of power to bid the storm of passion roll, 

Or touch with sweetest tenderness the soul. 

He spake in vam ; —till, with his latest breath, 

He broke the spell of Africa in death.’ 


Poets being allied to prophets, Mr. M. concludes by happy 
anticipations, and contemplates the progression of the world 
to a millenium-state. His visions may not be realized to the 
extent which he imagines: but the sentiments by which his 
muse is uniformly animated, and the flowing of his numbers, 
will leave an impression favourable at once to his genius and 
his heart. 

To the next poem, intitled ‘ Africa delivered ; or the Slaves 
Trade abolished,’ by James Grahame, we cannot extend the 
same praise which the muse of Mr. Mohtgomery has extorted 
from us: though to the writer’s poetic energy in reprobating 
the trade of blood, and in holding it up to execration, we ate 
willing to bear testimony. His blank-verse is occasionally 
prosaic, but the subject is well managed ; and the scenes of 
the negro’s capture in his native land, of the middle passages 
of West India servitude, and the accumulated sufferings, ane 
extensive mortality on board the slave-ships, especially .when, 
becalmed, are feelingly portrayed. Of the last mentione 
description we cannot extract the whole, but shall ‘take the 
conclusion, with the subsequent reflections, as a ‘specimen 0 


Mr. Grahame’s powers: 7 
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Slight mitigation of the seaman’s lot 

The shades of evening bring : but who in words 
The aggravated misery can unfold 

Of the poor slaves, who, thrust below, endure 
The double deprivation, water, air ; 


With horror at the picture fancy draws, 
Language, appalled, shrinks faultering from the task. 


‘¢O God ! how large a portion of the ills 
OF human kind derives itself from man ! 
Deeming the land too narrow for his crimes 
He penetrates the desarts of the main. 
How sad the contrast ’twixt that floating scene, 
‘That little world of misery condensed, 
By man created, and the view around 
Of Nature’s works ! how peaceful Ocean lies ; 


Unseen, reflecting all the heavenly host, 
While to the rolling eye, above, below, 


Wide sparkles, not a single, hemisphere 
But one vast concave globe of radiant orbs. 


¢ Seven days and nights the deep a mirror lay 
T’o sun and moon and stars ; and ere the wind 
Began again to whisper through the shrouds, 
The living scarce were equal to the work 
Of burying the dead ; the dying hear 
The frequent plunge, and clasp their hands in prayer, 
That their appointed hour may be the next ; 
Contending sharks, full many a fathom down, 
Are seen in act of tearing limb from limb 
The sinking corpse, that finds a living grave.’ 


Mr. G. exclaims, in another part of his poem, 

¢ What hecatombs of human beings die 
Upon thy altar, Commerce ?” 
And hails ‘ Africa restored to human rights.’ 

The last poem, ¢ occasioned by the Abolition of the Slave- 
Trade in 1806,’ presents the same general views, but is more 
copious in moral reflections, ‘The verse is generally flowing, 
but not very forcible ; and, if we except wealth and path, (p.127.) 
the rhimes are legitimate. "While Miss Benger exults in the 
thought that the African’s chain is broken, she endeavours to 
prove that the abolition of the Slave-Trade is not unfavourable 
to commercial interests, though she wishes to impress the 
nobler truth that national greatness depends more on virtue 


than on commerce : 


‘ Is commerce all? shall her omnific word 
Impart its valour to the hero’s sword ? 
Has she a gale as pure as honour’s breath 
Through lif unsullied, and serene in death ? 
Know, virtue only can the strength create 
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That clothes in native majesty a state ; 

Virtue alone that sacred spirit pours 

With which the hero springs, the patriot soars 
Oh! youth of notions ! loveliest in thy might, 
Whose eyes diffuse the ever radiant light ; 
Virtue, thou breath’st of life untam’d by time, 
Thine is the impulse and the power sublime ; 
The firm, unconquerable will is thine, 

Force passing strength, the energy divine. 


* Know, Commerce follows Nature’s social laws 
Ass peace or charity her blessing draws— i 
Still shall she bear from Afric’s genial plains 3 H 
Their native wealth, though man untouch’d remains.’ : 4 
* Let Britain’s sons the fruitful coast explore 
And kindly bless the race they wrong’d before ; 
With gentle promises invite to toil, 
With precious gifts endow the docile soil ; | 
Till Afric’s race in grateful, reverence bend, 


And hail the teacher where they find the friend.’ 


The sentiments which these three poems breathe are traly 
Christian and philosophic, are worthy of being recommended 
in the noblest strains of poetry, and, if they could be generally 
diffused, would promote the happiness of the great family of — 
ynankind, 

The plates which embellish this elegant volume are adapted 
to particular passages in the severa] poems, and, as engravings, . 
are neatly executed: but they do not display the creative 
mind of the artist improving on the thoughts of the poet. 


In the small yolume of which Mr. Montgomery is the sele 
author, the first poem in Mr. Bowyer’s splendid publication is 
re-printed, with some few alterations ; and seventeen smaller iT 
compositions are subjoined, in all of which the author’s poetic =F 
genius is conspicuous. A plaintive strain runs through these 
effusions, but it is a strain embellished with thought. His 
stanzas, intitled 4 Walk in Spring, though enlivened by vernal 
description, terminate with a sombre: but just reflection : 


22> Rey 
———— 


¢?T'was Spring ;——my former haunts I found, 
My fayourite flowers adorn’d the ground, 
My darling minstrels play’d ; 
‘The mountains were with sunset crown’d, 
The valleys dun with shade. 


‘ With lorn delight the scene I view’d, 

Past joys and sorrows were renew’d ; 
My infant hopes and fears .« 

Look’d lovely, through the solitude 
Of retrospective years. 
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$ And still, in Memory’s twilight bowers, 
The spirits of departed hours, 
_ With mellowing tints, pourtray 
The blossoms of Iife’s vernal flowers, 
For ever fall’n away. 


¢ Till youth’s delirious dream is o’er, 
Sanguine with hope we look before, 
The, future good to find ; 
In age, when error charms no more, 
For bliss we look behind.’ 


The poem called the Dial reminds us that the shadow on 
jts face is * the scythe of time,’ though 


¢ A shadow only to the eye ; 
Yet, in its calm career, 
It levels all beneath the sky + 
And still, through each succeeding year, 
Right onward, with resistless power, 
Its stroke shall darken every hour, 
Till Nature’s race be run, 
And Time’s last shadow shall eclipse the sun.” 


Perhaps a mole burrowing in a church-yard occasioned the 
poem intitled the Mo/e-Hii/, in which Mr. M. moralizes to the 
same tune as the grave-diggers in Hamlet, but more at length, 
Speaking of the Mole, he says, 


* But, O! whene’er she turns the ground 
My kindred earth I see ; ) 
Once every atom of this mound 
Lived, breathed, and felt like me.” 


The joss of Sir Thomas Trowbridge in the Blenheim, dur- 
ing a storm in the Indian ocean, occasions an affecting poem, 
under the title of the Cast-away Ship; and the volume con- 
cludes with some pathetic lines ¢ to the Memory of a Female 
avhom sickness had reconciled to the * Notes of Scrrow,” who 
corresponded with the author under this signature, on the first 
publication of his poems (the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c.) 
in 1806, but died soon afterward, when her real name. and 
merits were disclosed to him by one of her surviving friends.’ 
The apeeteiyt to the sainted Fair-one is too beautiful to be 
Omitted ; 


*O Thou, who wert on earth unknown, 
Companion of my thought alone, 
Unchang’d in heaven to me thou art, 
Still hold communion with my heart ; 
Cheer thou my hopes, exalt my views, 
Be the good angel of my Muse ; 
-—éind if to thine approving ear 
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_My plaintive numbers once were dear ; 
If, falling round thy dying hours, 
Like evening dews on closing flowers, 
They soothed thy pains, and through thy soul 
With melancholy sweetness stole, 
HEAR ME :——When slumber from mine eyes, 
That roll in irksome darkness, flies ; 
When the lorn spéctre of unrest 
At conscious midnight haunts my breast ; 
When former joys, and present woes, 

_ And future fears are all my foes; 
Spirt of my departed friend ! 
Calm through the troubled gloom descend, 
With strains of triumph on thy tongue, 
Such as to dying saints are sung ; 
Such as in Paradise the ear 
Of God himself delights to hear : 
— Come all unscen ; be only known 
By Zion’s harp, of higher tone, 
Warbling to thy mysterious voice ; 
Bid my desponding powers rejoice ; 
And I will listen to thy lay, 
Till night and sorrow flee: away, 
Till gladness o’er my bosom rise, 
And morning kindle round the skies.’ 


If we were to make any objection to this fasciculus of minor 
‘poems, it would be that the reflections are too monotonous : 
but throughout the work the sentiments are correct, and display 
the feeling heart, which after all is a great charm in poetry. 








Art. V. The History of Cleveland, in the North Riding of the 
County of York ; comprehending an historical and descriptive 
View of the ancient and present State of each Parish within the 
_Wapontake of Langbargh ; the Soil, Produce, and Natural Curios 
sities ; with the Origin and Genealogy of the principal Families 
within the District. By the Rev. John Graves. 4to. pp- 504 
tl. 11s. 6d. Boards. (on Royal Paper, 2l. 28.) Todd, York; 
Vernor and Co, London. 


A s the materials for writing the history of a county are 
+2 generally so numerous that they can scarcely be collected 
by a single individual, however industrious, the idea of taking 
up a district only for the purpose of description is very com- 
mendable ; since, by this division of labour, a task which cannot. 
well be accomplished by one person may be rendered much 
easier by the efforts of several. The tract which this work 
undertakes to delineate is situated in the northern extremity of 


Yorkshire, and constitutes no inconsiderable part of the North 


siding 


Moy. | 
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riding of that County. It measures nearly forty miles long 
and eighteen broad, and consists of thirty-four parishes and 
eighty townships. some 

On perusing this volume, we had the satisfaction of observ- 
ing that the author was well qualified for his undertaking ; and 
that, with a spirit for minute research, he possessed industry 1n 


collecting materials, and judgment in arranging them. ‘The 


introduction contains many interesting particulars respecting 
the antient history of Cleveland ; which, although belonging 
to the county at large, and not new, will here be perused 
with pleasure, as being detailed in a concise and perspicuous 
manner. In his general account, Mr. Graves draws a very 
flattering picture of the district ; and as such representations 
are rare, we shall extract it for the perusal of ourreaders. ‘Io 
the good character of the farmers, he adds : 


¢ That the lower and labouring classes of inhabitants are generally 


sober and orderly in their conduct, decent in their demeanour and 


appearance, and deserving of every indulgence from their superiors, 
that may render their situation comfortable and easy. 

‘ But the circumstance most favourable to the general interest of 
the district, is the almost constant residence of many of the principal 
proprietors of estates, who, by their example, give encouragement to 
the improved modes of agriculture ; and by whose influence and au- 
thority, the roads are kept in a very superior state of repair ; justice 
is impartially adminictered ; and thereby the good order and comfort 
of individuals, and. the general happiness and prosperity of the 
country, are invariably consulted and promoted.’ 


If this picture be not overcharged, we must congratulate the 


inhabitants on their happy state, and express our wishes that it 


may long continue. 


The topography of Cleveland is thus sketched : 


‘ The climate, though colder than the more southern parts of the 
country, from its vicinity to the sea, is nevertheless healthy and. in. 
vigorating. The soil is various ; in the vale of Cleveland, a fertile 
clay generally prevails, with some rich and gravelly loam, particys 
Jarly near the banks of rivers, which produce abundant crops of corn 
and grass. In the eastern part of the district, which is more mount- 
ainous, and towards the coast, the soil is barren, being chiefly a 
stiff red clay, upon an allum shale; which, as we approach the moors, 
inclines to black, and at last terminates in a rotten peat-moss-earth, 
The vale bordering the river Esk is of a light sandy soil ; which, 
however, does not extend far, before it degenerates into a cold ang 


barren clay. 


_ * The surface, on the eastern part of Cleveland, and near the coast, 
is bold and hilly ; but inclosing some rich and fertile vales, well 
watered, and ornamented with pieces of wocd-land. 7 


‘ Between 
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Ny eit Guisborough and Whitby, as the traveller pursues hig 
road, 





«¢ A dreary waste 
*¢ Of lands uncultivated,”’ 


resents itself, covered with heath and fern, and ‘ abounding in rug. 
ed hills and deep morasses, which seem never to have been made 
subservient to the uses of society.”’ 

* On the west, a range of hills, of considerable elevation, stretches 
along the southern sodiead of the district, in an undulating manner ; 
in front of which, the country spreads out, for many miles, into an 
extensive plain, interspersed with some gently rising grounds and 
pleasant vales. 

‘ The fields are invariably divided by quick-set hedges, whigh, 
with the trees planted in hedge-rows, and pieces of woodland scat. 
tered on the banks of the rivers, and the thriving plantationy around 
the gentlemen’s houses, conspire to give the country a rich, pleasing 
and cheerful aspect. 

‘ The coast, from the mouth of the river Tees, lies open, as far as 
Hunteliffe, when the cliffs eastwards rise to a considerable height, 
steep, and rocky ; the feet of which are washed by the sea. Of 
this part of the coast, the Cott. MS. affords us the following quaint 
description. | 

“¢ Alonge the shoare the sandes lye fayre and levell, till you arrive 
at a hgh hill, called Huntly Nabb ; there the coaste begins to rise 
high, full of craggs and steepe rocks, wherein meawes, pidgeons, and 
seafowle breade plentifully. Here, the sea castinge up peble stones 


maketh the coaste troublesome to passe.” 
‘ Cleveland being chiefly an agricultural district, and as little con- 


nected perhaps with manufactures*, as any part of the kingdom of 
equal extent, its population, as might be expected, 1s by no means 
large. From the returns made to government in the year 1801, ace 
cording to act of Parliament, the total number of inhabitants was 
26,358 ; and considering, that the property within the district 1s 
stationary in its nature, no material alteration, in point of number, 1s 


since that time likely to have taken place.’ 


In mentioning Huntcliffe, Mr. Graves subjoins a note con- 
taining the translation of some Greek verses by Mr. Hall, a 
Yorkshire gentleman, a poet, and author of Crazy Tales, from 
which he obtained the name of Crazy-Hall: but, in speaking else- 
where of this writer, Mr. Graves is too lenient to the disgrace, 


— 
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¢ * The manufacture of coarse linens, which is the principal one 
within the district, has, in its present state, been so far from proving 
rejudicial either to the health or morals of the individuals concerned 
in it, that it may fairly be considered, not only as the cause of an ine 
cregse in population, but also prove advantageous to the state of agri- 
culture, by increasing the profits of some of the lower classes and 

consequently advancing the value of the produce of the land.’ 
ful 
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ful licentiousness of his muse. — We copy the lines before us, 
which have no such character : 


< The following lines, descriptive of this part of Cleveland, and 
addressed to the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, were written by 
the late Fobn Hall, Esq. of Skelton-Castle. ‘The original is in Greek, 
and the translation was made for the use of the mere English reader, 


¢A CLEVELAND PROSPECT. 


¢ I am the first, that with advent’rous hand 
In Grecian colours, draw my native land, 
Hold the fair landscape up to public view, 
And point out beauties, known to none but you. 
‘See! haughty Lofthouse there. with allum stor’d, 
Lofthouse still weeping for her balpless Lord *. 
Kilton’s deep vales, white rill, and sylvan gloom ¢ 
Freebro’s huge mount, immortal Arthur’s tomb 3 
And Huntly, scowling o’er the distant main, 
With cloudy head involv’d in murky rain ; 
Skelton beneath, the jocund muse’s bow’r, 
Smiles on the bard, an ancient humble tow’r ; 
Where feeling Tristram + dwelt in days of yore, 
Where joyful Panty { makes the table roar. 
Behold Upleatham § slop’d with graceful ease, 
Hanging enraptur’d o’er the winding Tees : 
Whole provinces extended at her feet, 
_ And crowded ships, that seem an endless fleet : 
No savage beauties here with awe surprize ; 
Sweet, heart-felt charms, like Lady Charlotte’s eyes. 
‘ Mark Tockets, || —nurse and cradle of the loves, 
Where Venus keeps her children, and her doves. 
Thro’ yon tremendous arch, like heaven’s vast bow, 
See! like Palmyra, Guisbrough great in woe ; 
_ Those tow’ring rocks, green hills, and spacious plains, 
Circled with woods, are Chaloner’s domains, 
AL generous race, from Cambro-Griffin  trac’d, 
Fam’d for fair maids and matrons wise and chaste. 
‘ Observe,—nor let those stately piles below, 
Nor Turner’s princely realms unnoticed go ; 


_—_ 
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‘* The late Zachary Moore, Esq. 

* ¢ Sterne was a frequent visitor of Skelron-Castle.” 

‘{ A familiar name, for a facetious friend, the late Rev. Robert 
Lassells, A. M. Vicar of Gilling, near Richmond. 

*§ The seat of the Right Hon. Lord Dundas.’ 

‘ |] Now called the Plantation ; the seat of General Hale.” 

‘q The Chaloners are paternally descended from Trahayrne the 
Great, son of Mayloc Krwme (alias Chaloner) one of thers Peers 
or Tribes of North- Wales, by marriage with Gwenllyan, daughter of 
Howell Koedmore, who was lineally descended from Griffith, son of 
Liyllyan ap Jerworth,. Prince of Wales,? ? . : 

14 Forc’d, 
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Forc’d, like Rome’s consul, with reluctant brow, 


To leave his oxen, cabbages, and plough ; - 

His all that coast,—and Ais that wave-wash’d seat, ® 
Cotham, where Cleveland nymphs and naids meet; 
Next fishy Redcar ; view Marsk’s sunny lands, 

And sands, beyond Pactolus’ golden sands ; 

*Till Shelvy Saltburn, cloth’d with sea-weed green, 

And Giant-Huntcliffe, close the pleasing scene.” 


In affording our readers some opportunity of judging of the 
author’s ability for one branch of the work which he has exécuted, 
we select a passage that contains a few particulars respecting 
one of the ornaments of our country : | 

‘Biocraruy.— To no part of his allotted labour does the T'o. 


pographer, or County-Historian, betake himself with more satis. | 


faction, than to that, which calls upon him to record men of dise 
tinguished and eminent characters ; yet, we are not insensible to the 
objections that have been brought against this particular depart. 
ment of local histories. , 

¢ Of the compilers of such works, it is expected by those, who 
gre most interested in them, and best able to appreciate their merits, 
that no person of any note, who was born, or resided long in the 
district, of which an history 1s undertaken, should be passed over 
wholly unnoticed. It is owing, however, in all probability, to this 
custom of tracing the rise and progress of families a/most indiscrimie 
nately, and of examining whether they have performed any very exe 
traordinary and memorable services, that the biography of county. 
history has, no less indiscriminately, been stigmatized as dull, unim- 
portant, and uninteresting. Far from denying that the charge is 
sometimes, perhaps, often well-founded, we trust it is not always so, 
and that the offence it gives is neither so general. nor so important, 
as to justify its being brought into discredit, and abandoned. Even 


family genealogies, the lowest department of biography, should not, 


we think, be wholly driven from local histories, as being, in our 
estimation, neither unnecessary, nor without their use. It is not ex- 
pectcd, nor indeed proper, that every man, whatever be his station 
and circumstances in life, should seek to. perpetuate his name, by the 
erformance of great and memorable actions; the state-of society, 
and the condition of the world, neither requires, nor admits of such 
genera! exestions ; it is, therefore, of no ordinary moment to mankind 
in general, to be shewn, and more especially in this age of adventure 
and enterprize, that he does not act his part ill in the drama of life 
who is quiet and unambitious in an humble sphere ; pursuing ‘ the 
noiseless tenour of his way,’ with the good-will of his cotemporaries, 
and contented, when he quits the scene, to leave behind him a fair, 
though not a brilliant fame. ; 

‘ The pride and pleasure we might have taken, in having such a 
life as that of Dr. Brian Walton to record in our history, is much 
diminished by the consciousness, that though the district of which 
we have’ presumed to compile the history has undoubtedly the 


honour of having given him birth, we have, nevertheless, after. ps 
it 
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most diligent research, been to unfortunate, as not to discover the- 
particular place of his nativity ; and consequently unable to recover 
any unpublished memorials of his family, of sufficient importance to 
claim the notice of the puvlic. Asa native of Cleveland, however, 
we have only to remark, on the authority of preceding biographers, 
that Dr. Brian Walton, after receiving the rudiments of grammar- 
learning, was sent to Magdalene College, Cambridge, in the station 
ef a Sizer; from whence he removed to Peter-House, and took his 
master’s degree there. We are led to conclude that he was bora of- 
honest and industrious parents, in the lower walks of society ; it 
being recorded of him, that he entered the world meauly, teaching a 
school, and performing the office of a curate, in Suffolk ; in which, 
situation he removed to London, where he undertook the curacy of , 
All-Hallows, in Bread-street, under the Rev. Mr. Stoke. He afters 
wards obtained the rectory of Sandon in Essex, and St. Martio, 
Ogar’s, in London, where he was much esteemed by the orthodox, ' 
for his learning and religion. 

¢ On the breaking out of the rebellion, in the reign of King 
Charles I., he was a faithful adherent to the royal: cause, which. 
occasioned him to be ejected out of his livings, and forced to fly to 
Oxford ; where having leisure, he first laid the foundation of his 
design of publishing the Polyglott Bible, which, by the help of 
divers learned men, he lived to effect, in the year 1657. On the 
restoration of King Charles II. he presented that great work, in six. 
volumes, to his Majesty, who thereupon promoted him to the 
bishoprick of Chester, which he did not however long enjoy ; for he 
died November 2gth, 1661 *.” 


In this department of biography, also, concise accounts 
are given of several eminent characters; among which that 
of Captain Cook the celebrated circumnavigator, who was 
a native of Marton, in this district, justly claims particular 
notice. 


In the descriptions of the several parishes, the reader will 
meet with a variety of information respecting their situation, 
extent, etymology, antient history, proprietors, present state, 
church-patrons, incumbents, curiosities, antiquities, pedigrees, 
aspect, soil, produce, general appearance, population, state of 
agriculture, &c. ‘The work is illustrated by a map of Cleve- 
land and several handsome engravings, -and will be read with 
pleasure by those who are connected with that part of our 
island to which it relates: but its interest is chiefly of this 
local nature, and we hope therefore to be excused for not 


entering into greater detail in our report of it. W. Re-s 





* Mr. Graves does not ahe: to the incisal circumstance of 
the Polyglott being originally dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, ; 
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Aer. VI. Lectures. on Scripture-Prophecy: By William Benge. 
Collyer, D.D. 8vo. pp. 508. 128. Boards. Williams and. 
oO. ‘ 
Amore the evidences of revealed religion, Prophecy oc- 
' ‘cupies a most conspicuous station ; and iri one respect ig 
is superior to Miracles, because it operates to a wider extent, 
and bears its own testimony to distant ages. Much as this 
subject has been discussed, it is far from being exhausted ; and,. 
simce many of the circumstances relative to it are of the most 
striking nature, it is very proper that the Christian advocate’ 
should display them for the benefit of the cause which he’ 
uses. Can learning and eloquence be more honourably’ 
employed than in elucidating this portion of the sacred writ- 
ings, and, by thus giving stability to the principles of our, 
faith, securing the rising generation from those erroneous views, 
which are too apt to poison the mind on the first expansion of 


its powers ? We are always inclined to treat with respect such, 


publications as are directly calculated to facilitate the study. 
of the Scriptures, by judiciously obviating those difficulties 
which, from the very circumstances of the case, naturally 
present themselves ; and by explaining, in an agreeable manner, 
those evidences of their truth which must be felt before their 
practical tenets will powerfully affect the heart. pe: 

Under this impression, the author of the present work comes 
before us with a weighty recommendation ; and as in his formet 
volume on Scripture-Facts *, so in the present on Scripture. 
Prophecy he has laboured to render essential service to’ 
Christianity, in an age which is much prone to scepticism and 
infidelity.. If he has cast no new light on the subject of Pro-' 
phecy in general, nor on any particular prediction contained 
in either the Old or the New Testament, he has treated the 


whole with much ingenuity ; and no modern publication is.’ 


better calculated to keep up the attention of young readers, of 
to accomplish the useful purposes intended by the reverend lec- 


turer. It is perhaps impossible, at this distance of time, to 


answer all the objections which an ingenious unbeliever may 
be able to start in the course of so recondite a discussion : but 
it ought also to be observed that some strong points present 
themselves in favour of the reality of Scripture-Prophecy ; and 
that sufficient weight of evidence remains to impress the seri- 
ous inquirer with profound reverence for this department of 
Revelation. Prophetic enumerations imply the foreknowlege. 
of the Deity, while their future accomplishment declares his 
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/ * See Rev. Vol, lix. N.S. p- 34 
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providential superintendence: taken together, they present 
something truly impressive. Prophecy has been termed a 
standing miracle, a miracle of a permanent nature; and the 
fulfilment of which compensates for the absence of the strong 
but transient evidence, that was enjoyed by those who witnessed 
the commencement of the Jewish and the Christian dispensa- 
tions. : , | 
“Without undervaluing what has previously been written on 
this subject, we may be allowed to express ourselves well 
pleased at having it a ain brought forwards; and though we 
do not accord with br. C. in all his statements and opinions, 
we must allow that he has executed his task with a portion of 
ability which is creditable to himself as a divine, and which 
claims for his work a candid reception in the Christian world. 
We at first intended to have regularly followed him through 
the whole of his course: but, finding that this mode of pro-. 
cedure would carry us to an inconvenient length, we must 
restrict ourselves to a more abridged notice of his present 
Lectures than we originally intended. | 
We applaud Dr. Collyer’s motive in wishing to engage the 
attention of young persons to the value of Revelation ; and his 
. good sense in aiming ‘at a selection of those prophecies which 
are of the most importance relative to past events, and respect- 
ing the accomplishment of which no reasonable doubt can re- 
main from the ample and convincing c¢rroborations of subse- 
quent historical testimonies.’ He does not arrogate too much 
to himself when he claims the praise of having placed this 
point of scriptural. evidence in an attractive shape, and of 
having endeavoured by his amplifications to throw. some kind 
| of novelty over the whole. ‘These amplifications chiefly appear 
, in the Introductions, and are managed with much popular 
effect. 
i‘ Dr. C. informs us in the preliminary discourse, that it is his 
i intention to take a few prominent prophecies as specimens illus- 
| trative of that branch of scriptural evidence which depends on 
prediction ; being well assured that, ¢ if it can be decidedly 
proved that in a few well established instances futurity das been 
i read and future events clear] foretold, the evidence 1s as satis- 
factory, as on any number of instances however extended.’ In 
the following arrangement, the general design of the preacher 
F and the subject of each lecture are expzessed : ' 


_ 1. The nature and kinds of prophecy. 2. Scripture-prophecy dis- 
tinguished from heathen oracles. 3. Prophecy relating to the Arabs. 
4. Prophecies of dying Jacob. 5. Character and prophecies of Balaam. 
6. Prophecies of Balaam continued and concluded. 7. Prophecy 
of Moses relating to the fotmer and present state of the Jews. 

§. Pro- 
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9. Prophecies relating to Babylon, Tyre, and the present state of 
Egypt. 9. Prophecies relating to the Messiah. 10. Prophecies 


relating to the Messiah continued. 14. Prophecies relating to the 
Messiah continued. 12. Prophecies relating to the Messiah con- 
cluded. 13: The prophecy of Jesus Christ relating to the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem. 14. On prophecies unfulfilled.’ | 


It is unnecessary, in this place, to advert to the different - 


senses in which the word Prophecy is employed in Scripture. 


Dr.-C., as well by his stated purpose as by his definition, con-' 


fines it to the foretelling of future events ; a power which, if it 


can be proved to have existed, must have been communicated ' 
immediately from the Omniscient Deity. The flippancy and igno-' 


rance of the author of the “ Age of Reason,” on this subject, 
are exposed in the first lecture ; and in the second the nature of 
Heathen oracles is examined: but we cannot agree with Dr. 


C. that any necessity exists for admitting the belief that in any 
instance they were supported by the instrumentality of demons, 


because. in some of these oracles a knowlege apparently beyond 


the scope of humai: ability was displayed. ‘The machinery at: 


Delphos was well calculated to operate on the vulgar ; while 


enlightened. princes and statesmen knew how to avail them. 
selves of its assistance. ‘Those two instances which the preacher . 
quotes from Rollin, of the sagacity and superhuman knowlege ' 


of the oracle, are only evidences of the contrivance and out- 
door-agency which the priests employed, and may be explained 
without supposing that the priestess or her tripod was in either 
instance aided by demons. 


‘ There were (says Dr.C.) two memorable trials made of the veras 
city of oracles, and admitted by no less an historian than Rollin, 


whose depth of research, accuracy of statement, and fidelity of naré 
ration, stand unrivalled. Croesus commanded:his ambassador to ask 
the oracle, at a stated time determined between them, what the mo- 


narch was doing. ‘The oracle of Delphos replied, that ‘he was 


causing a tortoise and a lamb to be dressed in a vessel of brass’?’— 


which was the fact. At Heliopolis a similar trial was made by the. 
’ emperor Trajan. He sent a letter sealed up, to which he demanded 
an answer without its being opened. The oracle commanded a blank | 


paper to be folded, sealed, and delivered to him; to the no small 


surprise of the emperor, who had written nothing in the letter which | 


he had sent to the oracle. It is not necessary to suppose that in ge- 
neral demons have a knowlege of futurity: but in some instances it 


might be permitted as a punishment for the blindness and idolatry, - 


the pride and superstition of the heathen world. The early Fathers 


have generally maintained this sentiment ; and their opinion ought to . 


have some weight, as they lived near the scene of action, and on the 
brink of the time in question. Nor isa partial impulse upon the 


minds of men by evil spirits more extraordinary or unreasonable, than . 


the possession which in the time of our Lord prevailed over the bom 
am) ba. 
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of men; and the doctrine of actual possession has never, inmy mind, 
‘been overthrown.’ 


The admission of Rollin respecting oracles, that they some-: 
times displayed a knowlege beyond the compass of human abi- 
lity, is not supported by the cases here quoted, and is very far 
from justifying the high praise which the lecturer has lavished 
on the French historian. ‘The two kings concluded the whole 
establishment at Delphos and Heliopolis to be a system of trick 
and delusion: but it was no easy matter to detect the roguery, 
on dccount of the numerous spies and’ emissaries which were 
employed by the oracular firm. In the two experiments made 
by Croesus and Trajan, the oracles gained credit by means of 
confidants. Croesus, it may be supposed, acted under the ad- 
vice of a friend wha had his lesson from Delphos ; and Trajan 
admitted a friend also to his secret, which was of course duly 
conveyed to the oracle. Why suppose the agency of demons 
in this business, when our modern fortune-tellers manage their 
trade, by the help of spies and agents, with equal dexterity, 
and often produce as much astonishment in those who consult 
them, as was ever excited by a Delphic reply ? The testimony 
of the Fathers may be easily over-rated in this affair, especially 
by one who contends for the existence of real demoniacal pos 
sessions in the time of our Lord; but we are surprised that any 
divine who has perused Mr. Farmer’s luminous work on the 
Demoniacs should cherish such an opinion. 

' A comparison of Scripture-Prophecy with Heathen-Oracles, 
which made an essential part of this preacher’s plan, indis- 
putably manifests the infinite superiority of the former over the 
latter. One was priestly contrivance, often in league with 
State-policy, intended to delude the vulgar, and to convert the 
easy credulity of an ignorant people into a very lucrative trades 
the other was not made a source of gain, displays no delusive 
management, 1s uttered. with the solemnity of truth, and in 
its awful warnings and denunciations manifests its procedure 
from the moral Governor of the world. Scripture-Prophecy 
is great in its character and in its objects: its purview surpa,ses 
that of all the oracles of antiquity: it stands alone, without 
parallel; and to attempt a comparison of it with the Heathen- 
Oracles is to afford it an opporwinity of triumph. So far, Dr. 


C. has well prepared the way for the inquiry which he has une. ‘ 


dertaken. 3 

"It was requisite, also, in a preliminary examination of the 
prophecies in general, to shew that they were uttered before the 
occurrence of those events which they predict, and that they 


were written at the time in which they profess themselves to 
Riv. Fes, 1811. M | ~ have 
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have been delivered. The lecturer has not perhaps been g9 
elaborate in this part of the work, as those who are Critically 
acquainted with the history of the Sacred Canon might expect: 
but it is to be recollected that his object is popular; and his 
question to those who suspect the antient prophets of imposi- 
tion is very apposite: * Why have there been no impostors, no 
successful pretensions to prophecy, since Malachi, among 3 
people who for eight ages were celebrated for the splendor and 
accuracy of their predictions?” _ 

The truth of Scripture-Prophecy being admitted, Dr, C, 
may be allowed to adduce it in confirmation of the doctrine of 


Providence ; as a proof of the Connection of the Sacred Write 


ings, and as presumptive evidence in favour of Miracles, 

We shall take no other notice of the lecture on the prophecy 
relating to the Arabs, than merely to draw the attention of the 
reader to the very judicious manner in which an objection 
urged by Mr. Gibbon is combated. Dr. C. has made the 
historian himself furnish a solution of the very difficulty with 
which he would embarrass the advocates of Revelation. 

The prophecies of the dying Jacob are dismissed, of necessity, 
with much brevity ; for had each been made the subject of an 
ample comment, the work must have swelled to great bulk. 
Dr. C. has, however, examined at some length that part of the 
address to Judah, which is supposed in the verse containing 
the word Shiloh to refer to our Saviour: but though, in his 
notes, he quotes Dr. Geddes’s Critical Remarks on this pas- 
sage, he does not state the very important observation with 
which they were prefaced; viz. ‘that it is strange, if this 
passage related to Jesus Christ, that neither Christ himself nor 
any of his apostles should ever have thought of its application.” 
This fact should lead us to question the accuracy of the com- 
mon interpretations of the verse, which is thus rendered by 
Geddes: ‘ A sceptered chief shall not fail to Judah, nora 
leader of his own offspring, until there come peaceful prospe- 
rity, and to him the nations be obedient.”—In this lecture, we 
have an instance of amplification not of the best sort : 


‘Gen. xlix. 20. “Out of Ashur his bread shall be fat, and be shall 
yield royal dainties.’ This language is highly descriptive of the exe 
treme fertility of that track of country which fell to the share 
Ashur: an inheritance which not merely furnished the necessaries. 


but also the /uxuries of human life., in its prolific produce.’ 


So far the observation is correct, and as much is said as the 
passage required: but the preacher chooses to add, too much 
in the Tabernacle mode of association, Me 

* Such will be the portion of the Christian, when the goed land 


which rises before him,, shall be divided by the Saviour’s hand ait 
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the sons of God! and who does not desire to share the “ royal 
dainties” of that spiritual feast, of which our best ordinances are 


only types, and are bestowed as refreshments by the way ?” 


The character of Balaam is treated rather too roughly in the 

subsequent lectures. He is said to be ¢ an unprincipled sooth- 
sayer, who sold his conscience for the love of filthy lucre 5’ to 
be «a man who blended the finest talents and the foulest heart 
that ever met ;’? whose ‘lips moved only to promote deceit, and 
whose heart was wholly set on mischief.’ How are these charges 
made good by the narrative? Balaam, it is true, conceived golden 
dreams in consequence of the message of Balak, inviting him 
to come and curse Israel: but was he seduced by any of the 
royal offers to act in opposition to the divine suggestion ? Did he 
not bless Israel instead of cursing it, though his worldly views 
would have inclined him to the latter conduct; and does he not 
tell Balak that Ais eyes are opened, and that all the treasures of a 
king should not induce him to go beyond the word of the Lord 
his God? He might have entertained wickedness in his heart 
against Israel, as Saul did against the Church before his con- 
version: but, as he knew the will of God, he abandoned his 
hopes of preferment at the court of Balak to deliver the oracle 
of truth. He went on a bad errand: but ‘* what he would do 
highly that would he holily,” and he renounced the grandeur 
which would have awaited him on complying with the request 
of Balak, rather than act in opposition to the intimation of 
Heaven. This is not the conduct of an ¢ unprincipled’ man. In- 
deed, Bishop Butler allows that Balaam had a deep sense of God 
and of religion; though in the circumstances to which we are 
adverting, he ‘ cast about for ways to reconcile wickedness 
and duty :” but the Bishop does not do Balaam the justice to ob- 
serve that duty triumphed. — If we pass from the character of 
Balaam to the prophecy which he delivered, we shall perceive 
it to be one of the most beautiful and striking of all those 
which are contained in the Old Testament; and to many of 
the remarks made on it by the Lecturer we subscribe, though 
we cannot agree with him that the passage, * and shall smite 
the corners of Moab and destroy all the children of Seth,” alludeg 
to the kingdom of Christ. We must also enter our protest 
against his position respecting the double sense or reference 
of Prophecy, at p. 234, 

* Ina candid and accurate examination of Scripture-Prophecy, it 
will be generally granted that many predictions wore two aspects ; 
that these shorter ones especially had often a double reference 3 and 
that while they. regarded approaching events, they also looked 
through the lengthened mists of futurity, to a period more remote, 
when the Lord himself should come to his iain event of the 
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very first magnitude, and a point in which prophecy and providence 
were alike absorbed, There are many passages, which might be 

roduced, of this description: among others is that remarkable verse 
in Hosea, ‘‘1 called my Son out of Egypt” — which indisputably, 
from its connection, refers to the deliverance of Israel from Egyptian 


bondage: yet the Evangelist Matthew applies it to the return of. 


Jesus from Egypt, whither he had fled to avoid the wrath of Herod; 
and I am not among the number of those who entertain so partial 
views of his inspiration, as to imagine he might be mistaken. 


In the verse here quoted, to establish the position of a double 
aspect in prophecy, Dr.C. is rather unfortunate, since the pas. 
sage in the O.T. (Hosea xi.1.) is not a prophecy, but a reference’ 
to an historical fact which had occurred several ages before the 
prophet wrote, and is evidently cited in the N.‘T. not as a 
prediction but as a text suiting the case to which it is there 
applied. ‘The misfortune of allowing double references and 
double fulfilments is that, if we grant such a privilege of in- 
terpretation, the conjectures of commentators will have no 
bounds. ‘ Every man, then,’ (to use the preacher’s words at 
p- 240.) ‘will conjecture, if he can do nothing else, and thus 
hypothesis will be heapew “1 hypothesis, because the interpreter 
will aim at originality.’ 

We have already expressed our inability to advert, in a re- 
gular way, to the subjects of each lecture: but, as a specimen 
of Dr. C.’s mode of expounding and illustrating prophetic pas- 
sages, we shall copy that part of the work which enlarges on 
the prediction concerning Egypt, Ezekiel xxix. 14, 15. 


¢ In reading again the verses which [ have selected, as a predice 
tion directly leading to a definite and particular point respecting this 
people, we shall have to do not merely with their former, but also 
with their present situation; and this is therefore one of those pro- 
phecies which have the advantage of existing evidences. ‘¢ J will 
bring again the captivity of Egyst, and will cause them to return into the 
Jand of Pathros, into the land of their habitation, and they shall be there a 


base kingdom. It shall re the tasest of the kingdoms, neither shall it exalt 


itself any more among the nations : for L will diminish them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations.” 


‘1x, Review the different parts of the predictions contained in these 


verses, and in the connection in which they are found. The passage is 


short ; but it very distinctly enumerates several interesting particulars, 


relative to Egypt. Itis evident that her inhabitants were to be vanquishe 


ed and dispersed ; because the Lord declares, ** I will bring again the 
captivity of Egypt, and will cause them to return into the land of 
Pathros, into the land of their habitation.” Egypt was to be sub- 
dued by Nebuchadnezzar, and her riches were to be his recompense, 
for his hard service against Tyre, which passed, as we have already 
seen, unrewarded. <* Therefore thus saith the Lord God, behold Z 
qill give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, " 
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he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and take her preys 
and it shall be the wages for his army. I have given him the land 
of Egypt for his labour wherewith he served against it (i.¢. Tyre) 
because they wrought for me, saith the Lord.” Accordingly, the 


‘victorious arms of Nebuchadnezzar, passed through this country 5 


and he transported many of its inhabitants, as he did those of other 
nations, whom he subdued, to Babylon; others, he settled in Pontus. 
A specific date was fixed for this dispersion ; it was to last forty years. 
&¢ And I will make the land of Egypt desolate in the midst of the coune 
tries that are desolate, and her cities among the cities that are laid waste, 


shall be desolate forty years ; and 1 will scatter the Egyptians among 


the nations, and will disperse them through the countries. -Yet thus 
saith the Lord God, at the end of forty years will I gather the Egyp- 
tians from the people whither they were scattered.” I frankly con- 


fess, that I know of no history which establishes this fact : of none 


that determines exactly the period of this dispersion ; or that cam 
prove whether the date assumed in the prophecy was the precise time. 
In the absence of direct evidence, we commonly accept that which is 
presumptive ; and when we gannot obtain proof, in the most import- 
ant cases, it is usual to admit probability. Presumptive evidence is 
at hand; and probability is directly in favour of the prediction. For 
it was about forty years from this conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, that 
Cyrus subdued Babylon; in consequence of which event, not only 
the Jews, but other nations, recovered their liberties; and it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that Egypt shook the yoke from her shoulder at 
the same time, and that her dispersed sons then returned “ into the 
land of their habitation.”’ . 

‘ But although they were at that time to recover their liberty, they 
were never to reach their former greatness. ‘* They shall be there a 
base people’?— a phrase implying an alteration in their national cha- 
racter, as well as in their external circumstances: —a diminished 
people, and inconsiderable in the eyes of the nations—the very refuse 
of all people, monuments of degraded humanity —* It shall be the 
basest of the kingdoms, neither shall it exa/t itself any more above 
the nations ; for I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations.”? Such is the testimony of the prophet: now obe 
serve, R 
‘ 2. It was very improbable, at the time when these prophecies 
were delivered, that Egypt should be reduced to the condition pres 
Gicted.’—— am a 

‘ 3. Yet it really became as abased as was foreteld. Like all 
other similar events, this humiliation took place gradually — but it 
was not less therefore under divine superintendance. The means 
Were natural: but the end was predetermined ; the steady establish« 
ment of it argued superior agency ; and the developement of it must 
have been a revelation from God.’—* It was to become, and for ever 
to continue, a base kingdom, of no account among the nations, but 
degraded in the eyes of them all. This fact we wish to establish, by 
ebserving, | 

* 4. Such it continues to the present day. It is affecting to read 
the accounts, which modern travellers give, of its present prostration. 
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The ignorance, the sloth, the cowardice, the treachery, the wicked. 
ness of the mhabitants, fill us at ‘once with astonishment, with dis. 
yust, and with horror. ‘T'he learned and accurate Pococke says, 
** The natives of Egypt are now a slothful people, and delight ig 
sitting still, hearmg tales, and indeed always seem to have been more 


fit for the quiet life than for any active scenes. They are also malie 


cious and envious to a great degree, which keeps them from uniting 
and settmg up for themselves; and though they are very. ignorant, 
yet they have a natural conning and artifice as well as falsehood, and 
this makes them always suspicious of travellers. The love of money 
38 so rooted in them, that nothing fs to be done without bribery, 
They think the greatest villanies are expiated, when once they wash 
their hands and their feet. Their words pass for nothing’” — bat 
why should I pursue the features of this frightful portrait ?—Another 
celebrated writer, (Thevenot, ) in fewer words, has given them acharacs 
ter still more severe. ‘+ The people of Egypt are all, generally speak. 
ing, swarthy — exceedingly wicked, great rogues, cowardly, lazy, 
hypocrites, robbers, treacherous, and so very greedy of gain that they 
will kill a man, fora com of no higher vaiue than three halfpence,” 
A more recent and renowned traveller, Mr. Bruce, bears a corres 

ondent testimony. Crimes are common among them, which in 
this assembly, I dare not so much as to name: nor ought they ever 
to be named among Christians. Surely, if moderu history be trove, 
they are become — ‘‘a base kingdom”— “ the bases? of the king. 
doms.’?-— | 

¢ Yet Egypt seems to have had opportunity to have recovered 

something of her former position among the nations: at Jeast te 
have risen from her abject humiliation, and to have acquired some 
advances towards a more dignified state of civilization. In a variety 
of respects, it appears a desirable acquisition to pojished and enlights 
ened nations: yet it js permitted to rest in its degraded connection 
with a barbarous and pusillanimous empire. The footsteps of science 
and of refinement have recently and repeatedly passed over it; yet 
they have left no impressions behind them. It is a remarkable fact, 
and worthy your attentive consideration, that the two greatest em: 
pires in the world have lately visited Egypt, without effecting a 
single change in the natural character of its inhabitants, ‘They do 
not seem to have inspired the people, during their respective resi- 
dence there, with a single thought above their present condition; 
and if they did, of which there was not the least appearance while 
they were with them, the sand did nat more easily resign the impress 
of their feet to the wind that sweeps over it, than their visite were 
forgotten. France had twenty-five thousand men there, for, 1 think, 
eighteen months: not merely soldiers, but men of science. They 
effected nothing among the Egyptians. The power of France melt 
before the forces of our country; and Great Britain held possessioa 
ef Egypt for about the same space of time. At the close of the 
campaign, our troops also left Egypt as they found it. It does not 
appear possible for them to recover even an attitude of decent cult 
vation; and the characie:s of prophecy are indelibly inscribed upom tt 
a6 It shall be a base kingdom ; it shall be the basest of king 
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The lecturer, in elucidating the prophecies of our Lord 
relative to the destruction of Jerusalem, makes great use, as 
is customary on this occasion, of the testimony of Josephus, 
and ample extracts are copied in the notes. In the concluding 
lecture, on Prophecies Unfulfilled, we discover the good sense 
of the author in opposing visionary interpreters, by laying down 
these fundamental principles : 

‘ First, ‘That our inquiries after prophecies unfulfilled ought to be 


modest and cautious. : ; ent ; 
‘ Secondly, That the Scriptures furnish distinct general outlines 


of the events predicted, and yet to come, Jeaving them to be filled 
by time. , 7 

ins Thirdly, That it is a duty to keep our eye fixed upon prophecy 

in tracing the dispensations of Providence, and to compare from time 

to time the one with the other; yet rather to apprehend that which 

is gradually unfolded, than to pre-judge that which®still is con- 


cealed.’ 


Dr. Collyer’s work on Scripture-Prophecy, inasmuch as it is 
calculated to invite young readers to the study of the Sacred 
writings, and to inculcate a conviction of the truth of them, 
must be so far acceptable to all the friends of Revelation : but 
persons who adopt not his creed will object to some of his 
comments on passages referring to the Messiah, and will not 
relish his doctrine of types: yet all will allow him the merit 
of being an animated and forcible preacher, and of having 
produced, on a subject often discussed with much dullness, 
a very readable and impressive volume. 





Art. VII. The Mythology and Rites of the British Druids, ascer- 
tained by National Documents, and compared with the general 
Traditions and Customs of Heathenism, as illustrated by the most 
eminent Antiquaries of our Age; with an Appendix containing 
ancient Poems and Extracts, with some Remarks on Ancient 
British Coins. By Edward Davies, Rector of Bishopston, in the 
County of Glamorgan, and Author of * Celtic Researches,?? 
Royal 8vo. pp. 660. 18s. Boards. Booth. : 


PoRTONATELY for the cause of public instruction, a difference 
"Of opinion has at length arisen among the Welsh antiqua- 
ries, respecting the contents and meaning of their antient 
poems. At one time they were all in league to extol the 
reliques published in the Myvyrian Archaiology, as documents 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries : they could discover in 
the language, and in the historic allusions, of these sacred SONGS, 
no traces but ofthe agé of Justinian; and they were preparing 
to-ve-write the annals of Great Britain in conformity with the 
M 4 rhymed 
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thymed sagas of their bards. Wales, according to their 
_ assertions, had preserved during the dark ages the holy fire 
of knowlege and refinement ; and had conferred on the barba- 
-tians of the middle zone of Europe, the sparks which were 
' destined to rekindle. civilization. From the Welsh, we were 
told, came chivalry, heraldy, the feudal system, rhyme, 
romance, and Gothic architecture ; in short, whatever has given 
a peculiar character to our laws, to our manners, or to our 
“taste, has been referred by these archaiologists to their own 
country. ; 
_. To Mr. William Owen, the curious public are especially : 
indebted for an excellent Welsh Dictionary, (examined in our 
xviith vol. N.S. p. 410.), which comprehends numberless cita- 
‘tions from the bardic literature of the principality ; for theen- ff 
tire and separate translation of the Heroic Elegies of Llywarq; ff 
(see our, xtith volume, p. 18.;) and for the liberal aid given 
to Mr. Turner in the interpretation of the controverted poetry. 
If a writer who possesses the appropriate learning, —that ‘is, 
a complete knowlege of the Welsh language, — would in like 
manner honestly translate and faithfully edit the remains of 
the other chief bards, it would become easier for non-Welsh- 
men to reason critically on the subject of these singular com- 
positions: but, if such translations are undertaken in an 
impure spirit, —— that is, with a predisposition to find in the 
Welsh remains such opinions and principles as never occurred 
to the minds of the bards,—and if phrases are_ inflected, 
modified, or inverted, for the purpose of authorizing such 
imaginary inferences, — the mischief thus done to the cause of 
truth and sense will be long in healing. Mr. Williams 1s one 
of those who have been accused of virtual fabrication; of 
Ay endeavouring to make the ardic documents speak the language 
ty ofgheism and Jacobinism ; of discovering the unity of God and 
[ the equality of men to have been taught in the mysterious 
lessons of the Druids; and of vitiating his interpretations in | 
order to prop the system of a prejudiced fancy. His accuser, ~ 
however, the Rev. Edward Davies, is himself liable to an § 
opposite suspicion. He is a disciple of Bryant ; and he isa 
convert to the strange and marvellous antiquarian creed, taught 
in the Antient Mythology, which supposes Noah’s ark to have 
been the original object of worship in every region of the 
globe. ; : 
What Hutchinson effected in the last age, Bryant has 
achieved in the present. By wearing a mask of Hebrew 
learning, he has known how to attach to his mystic hieromancyy 
both the unthinking and the designing erudition of the clerical 


erder; and thus he has exerted, in the diffusion and i 
tection. 










































tection of error and credulity, an industry which might have 
‘scattered knowlege and adorned truth. Bryant 1s the Dupuis 
of the Christian world; he leads a mythologic literature as 
comprehensive in its dance, with dreams as fantastical ; and he 
has given to the pursuits of the clergy an extravagance almost 
inconceivable. One or another of his numerous disciples is 
unremittingly employed in hunting for vestiges of a helio-arkite 
worship, which certainly never existed. 

The Bryantism of Mr. Davies exceeds that of most of his 
reverend coadjutors. Not contented with the moderate 
credulity of a Maurice in his History of Hindostan, or a 
Roberts in his History of the Cymry, he is not less a diluvian 

uixote than the renowned Mr. Faber in his Mysteries of 
the Cabiri, and his Dissertation on the Prophecies. When a 
Welsh ode relates the bursting of a salmon-weir, (p. 285.) 
this becomes with Mr. D. an allusion to the general deluge. 
Dogs are priests, (p. 456.) pigs*are pagans, (p. 470.) apple- 
trees are Druids, (p. 483.) bees are priestesses, (p. 485-) and 
a wine-glass is the ark, (p.522.) according to the cabalism 
of this metamorphosing interpreter. In the maritime loves of 
Sir Trystan and Essylda, also, (p. 448. to p. 458.) he discovers 
obvious types of Noah and his voyage: but as well might he 
deduce from the mysteries of the Cabiri, the © Rainy wea- 
ther, Master Noah !’ of Punch in the puppet-show. 

In two respects we prefer the Jacobinism of Mr. Williams 
to the Bryantism of Mr. Davies; it sails straiter away from 
the brink of mysticism, and its colouring is more visible to the 
vulgar eye. Soi-disant Antijacobins have so long accustomed 
us to the vigilance of alarm, that it is become a sort of literar 
instinct to suspect any one who speaks of mankind as naturally 
equal, of having studied his creed among the revolutionizers of 
France : but where are the ‘alarmists against learned imposture 
and archaiological sophistry, against magical opinions taught 
with Hebrew letters, attempts at divination by interpreting scrip- 
ture, or other forms of clerical hallucination ? These things 
are venerated, not despised ; laymen listen to them with com- 
placence, instead of ridicule ; and the most rational scepticism 
passes for an infringement on ecclesiastical loyalty. Hence, 
when we are told by Mr. Davies, (p. 139.) that Hu-Gadarn, 
or Corineus, is the patriarch Noah, we may stare, but we 
dare not contradict ; and we might be suspected of explaining 
away the Deluge into a partial inundation, if we did not allow 
that Cornwall was the real landing-place of the depository of 
human existence. 

Our faith is still more meritoriously exercised by another 
marvellous proposition of Mr. Davies. * I have been,” says 


Yaliessin, 
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Taliessin, (p. 260.) in words not very honourable to } 
mother’s temper, ‘ for the space of nine months in the belly 
of Ceridwen, the fury.” After having wandered through 
maze of seven mysterious pages, Mr. Davies draey" thie 
inference (p. 267.) that Ceridwen is the ark ! Who but must 
fee] devoutly conscious of the inadequacy of human reason t 
attain such revelations ! | “ 

Yet, however ludicrous this style of interpretation’ ma 
appear to the uninitiated reader, it is attended with one useful 
accompaniment : we mean, with English translations of various 
remains of the Welsh bards, not before published, nor else. 
where accessible ; and any person who wishes to examine for 
himself the Welsh documents will find this volume essential 
to his collection, principally on account of the versions which 
it contains. Curious reliques abound in its pages. 

The following Ode of Taliessin, on the bore of the Severn 
‘will give some idea of the natural philosophy of the Bards: : 


' @ If ye are primitive Bards, 
According to the discipline of qualified instructors, 
Relate the great secrets 
OF the world which we inhabit.— 


« There is a formidable animal, 
From the city of Satan, 
Which has made ani inroad 
Between the deep and the shallows. 
His mouth is as wide 
‘As.the mountain of Mynnau : 
Neither death can vanquish him, 
Nor hand, nor swords. 
There is a load of nine hundred rocks 
Between his two paws: 
‘There is one eye in his head, 
Vivid as the blue ice. 


¢ Three fountains there are, 
In his receptacles; 
So thick about him, 
And flowing through him, 
Have been the moistening horns 
Of Deiwr Donwy, the giver of waters. 
The names of the three fountains, that spring 


From the middle of the deep. — 


« One is the increase of salt water, 
When it mounts aloft, 
‘Over the fluctuating seas, 
To replenish the streams. 

¢ The second is that which, innocently, 
Descends upon us, | 
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When it rains without, 
Through the boundless atmosphere. 


¢ The third is that which springs _ 
Through the veins of the mountaing, 
As a banquet from the flinty rock, 


Furnished by the King of Kings.’ 
Of the moral philosophy of the Bards, an idea may be formed 
from the subsequent fragment : 


© Besides the triplets which we have described, there are certaia 
moral stanzas, of six or eight lines each, consisting of detached 
sentences, connected only by the final rhymes, and each stanza 
beginning with Eiry Mynydd, Snow of the Mountain. ‘These seem to 
be nothing more than metrical arrangements of aphorisms, takea from 
ancient triplets, The two first are as follows: 


«© Snow of the mountain! troublesome is the world! No man 
ean foretel the accidents to which wealth is exposed. Arrogance 
will not arrive at a state of security. Prosperity often comes after 
adversity. Nothing endores but for a season. To deceive the innocent 
is utterly disgraceful. No man will ever thrive by vice. On God 
alone let us place our dependence.” 

‘¢ Snow of the mountain! white is the horn of smoke. The 
thief is in love with darkness. Happy is the man who has done 
no evil. The froward is easily allured to do mischief. No good befale 
the lascivious person. An old grudge often ends in a massacre, 
A fault is most conspicuous in a prince, Give less heed to the ear, 
than to the eye.” 

‘ The following are amongst the aphorisms of the other stanzas. 

«A noble descent is the most desolate of widows, unless it be 
wedded to some eminent virtue.” 

‘‘ In contending with direful events, great is the resource of humaa 
reason.” 

‘¢ The most painful of diseases is that of the heart.” 

‘* The leader-of the populace is seldom long in office.” 

‘* For the ambitious, the limits of a kingdom are too narrow.” 

‘¢ The blessing of competency is not inferior to that of abundance.” 

“¢ When the hour of extravagance is spent, that of indigence 
succeeds.”” 

‘* Many are the friends of the golden tongue.” 

‘* Beware of treating any thing with contempt.” 

*“‘ Obstruct not the prospect of futurity, to provide for the 
present,” 

‘ Pride is unseemly in a ruler.”” 

._ “ The virgin’s best robe is her modesty ; but confidence is graceful 
32 aman.” 

“* Freely acknowledge the excellence of thy betters.” 

** A useful calling is more valuable than a treasure.”? 

6 Like aship in the midst of the sea, without rope, or sail, or 
anchor, is the young man who despises advice.”? ? 
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One general impression is made on us by these documents s 
namely, that their antiquity is greatly over-rated by all the 
commentators; and that the mass of allusions agrees with 
poetry of the twelfth rather than of the sixth century. Mr, 
‘Turner very carefully picked such specimens as were most 
free from the marks of modern origiti; yet even in his col- 
lection, mention was found of wine-glasses, of candles, and of 
other objects unknown in Wales, and even in Brittany, so 


a 

) early as the reign of Justinian. Mr. Turner dwells much on 
the Gododin ; here it is again translated, (p. 326. to 383.) and 

; shewn to consist of a collection of independent songs, referable 


to incidents wholly distinct from those whieh were at first 

used to define its chronology. In all thes¢ poems, Christianity _ 

is already the implied religion of the country; and the allusions | 
to any other superstitious remnants of creed or practice are 

so few, that we see little chance of adding by their means to the 


knowlege extant of “ our old bards, the antient Druids.” | | 
Tay. 


Arr. VII. Practical Observations on the Report of the Bullion-Come 
mittee. By Charles Bosanquet, Esq. Second Edition, corrected, 


with a Supplement. 8vo. pp.134. 4s. Richardson, 1811. 
Art. IX. Reply to Mr. Bosanquet?s Practical Observations on ihe 
_ Report of the Bullion-Committee. By David Ricardo. 8vo. pp, 

141. 48. Murray. 


A the bullion-question is considered by many of 

.. our countrymen as lying in a narrow compass, or, to 
P, speak colloquially, “ in a nut-shell,” the rapid succession of 
pamphlets which continue to issue from the press on this sub- 

ject demonstrates either a very different opinion, or an extra- 

ordinary facility of expansion, on the part of the writers. 

From this assemblage we have now been induced to select, for 

a separate article, the productions of Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. 

Ricardo; because the one is the principal advocate who has 

hitherto appeared on the part of the Bank, and the other, from 

his former publication, may be considered as one of the primary 

movers of ‘this important question. Both these authors are 

mercantile men; Mr. Ricardo’s line of occupation connect 

‘ ing him directly with bullion and exchange business, and Mr. 

: Bosanquet having been, for a number of years, a partner in. 
one of our first West India houses. About three years have 

elapsed since a pamphlet from his pen, on the subject of out 

colonial trade, underwent revision at our hands*, In the 


* See Monthly Review, Vol. 54+ P- 92. 
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resent tract, without professing to controvert the principles 
of the Bullion-Committee in the abstract, he contends that 
they are not applicable to the actual state of our money- 
system. Until the appearance of his observations, the char 
of inattention to the evidence of the witnesses, and to the do- 
cuments in the Appendix, was the only one that was brought 
against the Committee : but Mr. Bosanquet goes farther, and 
accuses them, in some instances at least, of serious error in 
the representation which they have given of the papers in the 
Appendix. In the course of his animadversions, also, he takes 
frequent exceptions to the doctrines of Mr. Ricardo; who, in 
return, has lost no time in coming forwards as the vindicator 
ef himself, and of the Committee. Each writer has followed 
nearly the same arrangement in the classification of his re- 
marks ; and in contrasting their respective opinions, as well as 
in communicating our own observations, we propose to obs. 
serve the division of the subject which they have adopted. 

_ The first proposition of the Committee, which is combated 
by Mr. Bosanquet, regards Exchange. The Committee lay it 
down as arule, that the * variations of the exchange with 
foreign countries can never, for any considerable time, exceed 
the expence of transporting and insuring the precious metals 
from one country to the other :” but to this rule Mr. Bosanquet 
produces several exceptions from Mr. Mushet’s tables of the state 
of exchange; and he places the greater stress on them as pro- 
ceeding from the work of an advocate for the doctrines of the 
Committee. These exceptions consist in examples of long con- 
tinued premiums on exchange, to an amount greatly exceeding 
the cost of transporting the precious metals. It appears, how- 
ever, that they are taken from the first edition of Mr. Mushet’s 
tables, in which, from mistaking the par, a radical error of 
four per cent. occurred ; an error which, as acknowleged in 
the second edition, pervades the whole of the calculations. 
To this admitted correction, Mr. Ricardo makes (p. 13.) a 
farther addition by a course of reasoning which it is unnecessary 
to explain here, but which we recommend to the consideration 
of those who aim at accuracy in exchange-calculation. A 
similar attention is due to his remarks (p. 22.) relative to gold 
in bars, to his observations (3 -) on American coin, and to 
those (54.) on the currency of Hamburgh. Mr. Mushet’s 
tables, after having undergone these amendments, no longer 
afford examples of the remarkable exceptions stated by Mr. Bo- 
sanquet ; — and indeed, in the case of so plain a proposition as 
that which is advanced by the Commitee, we are justified in 
anticipating that the circumstances, which at first bear the ap« 
pearance of exceptions, are much more likely to be misappre- 
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hensions of a question that is liable, from its intricacy, tea 
variety of mis-statements. In admitting, therefore, the rule 
laid down by the Committee, that while the currency of 3 
country consists of the precious metals, or of paper convertible 
into them, the deviation from par in the exchange cannot lon 
exceed the charges of their conveyance, it follows, as akind 
corollary, that in the case of a non-convertible paper-currency, 
the deviation from par may continue for an indefinite time 
above that Fimit. Such is evidently our case at present, whether 
‘we consent to give it the mortifying name of depreciation og 
not ; and so far our opinion coincides with the Bullion- Report; 
The second point at issue is the proposition of the Committee 
that, ‘fin this country, where the charge on coining is insignis 
ficant, the value of gold in bullion cannot, in the sound state 
of our currency, long continue greater than the value of the fF 
same weight in the shape of coin.” Mr. Bosanquet, though 
assenting to the truth of this statement in the abstract, cons 
tends against its application to the case of the Bank ; which, pre. 
viously to the suspension in 8797, that is, previously to the existe 
ence of any irregularity in our currency, often found it neces 
sary to buy up gold at more than coinage-value: but this, 
says Mr. Ricardo, was foreign gold, and itis the policy of the 
Bank to purchase foreign gold in preference, though it be higher, 
that guineas may not be melted to be resold to them agamin 
the shape of bullion. Foreign gold, it may be also said, is 
higher priced in the case of an unfavourable exchange, from the 
circumstance of its being legally exportable: —- but, impressed 
as we are with the conviction that the present anomaly in our 
money-system has arisen chiefly from mercantile causes, we 
consider it as unnecessary to pursue any farther this branch of 
the inquiry ; and the proposition of the Committee is so nearly § 
self-evident, that it seems to be a superfluous task to qualify | 
our assent to it by the modification of particular circumstances, 
In these two points, therefore, we agree with Mr. Ricardo; = 
but we are now about to enter on different ground. 
We commence the exercise, in his case, of our repre | 
hensive prerogative, with reference to his partiality for hypo 
thesis. He endeavours to exemplify the effects af the present 
state of our paper-currency, by making a supposition that the 
circulating medium of the universe is wholly metallic; and 
that, in consequence of an extraordinary dispensation of Pro 
vidence, half the amount of the currency in the rest of the 
world is annihilated, while our’s remains as before. Ia 
such a case, currency among us would pass for only half the 


yalue which it would have abroad; or, which is the same 
thing, commodities among us would be twice as dear < 
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among our neighbours: a state of affairs in which no laws 
could prevent the importation of commodities, and the export- 
ation of currency. These circumstances, says Mr. Ricardo, 
would be proofs of an excess of currency, and will shew on 
a creat scale that which exists among us at present in a Com- 
paratively small degree. It is merely for the sake of explana- 
tion that Mr. Ricardo introduces this and other singular hypo- 
theses throughout his pamphlet. Now on this we would re- 
mark that the difficulty does not lie in comprehending but in 
proving his case. ‘The opponents of the Bullion-Committee 
do not need to be told what the effects of an excess of cur- 
rency would be, but to be convinced that such an excess 
actually exists; and the way to accomplish that object is to 
scrutinize the various circumstances of our political and com- 
mercial situation, diligently collecting facts, and scrupulously 
comparing their operation on each other, before we venture to 
pronounce our conclusions. If we proceed in this manner, 
we need have no fear of making ourselves understood, nor of 
being able to dispense, in our reasonings, with the aid of 
suppositions. 

The third question discussed by these literary antagonists 
regards the state of our trade, and its influence on the rate of 
our exchanges. Mr. Bosanquet points out (p. 41.) a consi~ 


derable error in the calculation of the Committee, and clearly, . 


shews that of late years the balance of payments between 
this country and the continent has been against us. Accus- 
tomed as we have been to lay great stress on. this part of the 
subject, we looked with no slight impatience for Mr. Ricardo’s 
observations on it: but here we can no longer recognize that 
nia and accuracy of information which mark all that 
e says on the topic of bullion. He attempts no comparison 
between the present state of our trade, and that which pre« 
eeded the irregularities in our money-system. He takes no 
notice of our annual loss of remittances, to the extent of four 
or five millions, by the stoppage of the American trade to the 
continent of Europe; nor of the heavy drains from us for corn 
in consequence of the deficient harvest of 1809; nor, finally, 
of the impossibility, under present circumstances, of our 
balancing these disadvantages by countervailing exports to the 
continent. ‘These are the events which, operating on a none 
convertible paper-currency, appear to us to have produced our 
present unfortunate condition. They commenced when that 
_ currency was at a depreciation of three per cent., and they 
have brought it down below fifteen. Had our circulating 
medium consisted of coin, and convertible paper, things would 
have taken a course highly unprosperous indeed, but materially 
different from that which we have experienced. The years 
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1808 and 1809 would have been years of pecuniary difficulty, 
like 1795 and 17963; money would have been scarce at home,» 
use a great part of it must unavoidably have gone abroad 5: 
distress would have been felt among our merchants, and, to an 
equal degree, perhaps, in our finances: but the value of the. 
remainder of our currency being raised, and our imports from 
the continent being soon and peremptorily diminished by our 
mability to pay, a corrective, harsh indeed but natural, would | 
have been in course of operation. The exchanges would have : 
been greatly against us, to an amount, no doubt, exceeding the 
. transport of bullion, but still considerably below the rate to’ 
which they are at present fallen. All this has received an al. 
tered direction from the non-exportable character of our cure: | 
rency ; it removed the evil to a distance from its source 3 poste ry 
poning till the close of the last year, and the beginning of the 
present, that season of mercantile reckoning which would 
otherwise have promptly followed the promulgation of our 
Orders in Council. By permitting us to go greater lengths 
before we became aware of our situation, it has swelled the 
amount of our lost and our endangered capital; while, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the exemption from 
cash-payments has preserved to the Bank a power of extending 
relief to the solvent trader, in a way somewhat similar to the 
government-issue of exchequer-bills in 1793. Our currency 
is depreciated, indeed, but more of it remains applicable to the 
alleviation of mercantile distress than we should otherwise have 
ib been able to appropriate. We are not disposed to argue whether, 
i: “A after the interference of‘ government in our mercantile system 
rH had actually taken place in the end of 1807, the Bank-exemp- 
tion operated as a good or as an evil; or rather, to avoid 
dispute, we will admit it to have been the former. Enough 
will yet remain to shew that, in a wide and comprehensive view, 
that exemption has been productive of great national misfor- 
tune. By placing the effect at a distance from its cause, it § 
has kept the people of England and still keeps them in ignoe § 
rance of the primary source of their disasters; and, whichis § 
" still more important, by rendering the Bank and the monied 
interest in 1807 indifferent and passive under the measuresof ff 
government, it allowed acts to pass which would never have § 
been urged, had the Directors opposed them as they opposed ff 
continental subsidies in 1795. An opinion similar to this 
was expressed by us in an early stage of the present contro- 
versy *; and though none of the advocates of the Bank have 
completely followed up this course of reasoning, it is apparent 
from partial coincidences that our solution of the points at 
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issue will obtain, in general, their assent. Objections to it 
are more likely to arise from the parties on the opposite side 
of the question. The Report of the Bullion-Committee con- 
tains, indeed, (p. 16.) an opinion similar in some fespects to 
that which we have just submitted to our readers : but the 
language of that interesting document is brief and inexplicit 
throughout in regard to the operation of mercantile causes on 
the present state of our exchange ; and, had the members of 
the Committee been impressed by this operation to the degree 
in which it has carried conviction to our minds, they never 
would have recommended to Parliament a resumption of cash- 
payments unqualified in every. respect excepting as to time. 
Mr. Ricardo, and other writers on the same side, go farther than 
the Committee, in inattention to the influence of the course of 
trade on exchange, and appear to acknowlege no cause of de- 
preciation of our currency but excess. Now, werethis the only 
cause, we would ask how it happens that it did not operate 
sooner, the amount of bank-notes. having been almost equally 
great for a period of six years previous to the end of 1808? 
and again, how it happened that in both the epochs of depre- 
ciation, 1799 and 1808, the fall was prior and not posterior to 
the increased issue ? 7 

We come now to the fourth question under discussion; 
which, to use Mr. Bosanquet’s words, is ‘whether the Bank 
possesses the power of increasing their issues beyond the ab- 
solute demand on the part of the public.’ This 1s an inquiry 
of great interest, and we shall treat it accordingly at some 
length. The opponents of the Bank are of opinion that, since 
the exemption from cash-payments, the Bank have’ it in their 
power to go very undue lengths in their issues ; andthe Report 
of the Bullion-Committee proceeds on the belief that they | 
possess that power, though admitting that its exercise has been 
tempered by great integrity and forbearance on the part of the 
Directors. Now Mr. Bosanquet contends on the other hand: 
that they do not possess this prerogative, and that any excess 
of notes would speedily be thrown back on their hands. He 
begins by remarking that, until the disclosures which took place 
on the stoppage in 1797, the affairs of the Bank were veiled 
in mystery, and the actual amount of notes was not even con- 
jectured, but was believed, like other unknown things, to be 
vastly greater than the reality. Mr. Bosanquet next calls in 
question the justice of the comparison made by Mr. Ricardo 


between a Bank and a mine; the latter of which, he SAYSyoc% 


causes necessarily a perpetual addition of the stock of circulat- 
ing medium, while the former, by drawing back its issues, may’ 
leave the mass of currency unaugmented for a series of years. 
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It is only in the point of progressive increase that any analogy 
can hold ; a circumstance which in the one is accidental and 
uncertain, in the other natural and inevitable. He then proceeds 
to enlarge on the economy in the use of bank-notes, produced by 
Successive improvements in the practice of banking. So nicely 
is this matter now adjusted, and such is the system of prompt 
Joan and repayment between different bankers, that their esta- 
blishments may be compared to cisterns connected by pipes of 
communication, so speedily does the overplus of one find its 
way to the others.—Mr. Bosanquet’s next observation regards 
the practice of discounts. Merchants are not in the habit of 
applying to the Bank of England for discounts, as long as they 
can conveniently obtain them from their own bankers ; and in- 
deed they often procure loans from their bankers on bills which 
are not of a nature to be discounted at the Bank. Now the 
joint effect of these two circumstances in the case of private 
bankers, namely, their having the first offer of bills, and their 
anxiety to keep no superfluous stock of notes, shews very 
clearly that any over-issue of bank-notes must soon lessen the 
application to the Bank for discount. When we consider that 
the weekly discounts at the Bank in general exceed a million, 
it must be apparent that the public holds a powerful check in 
its hands : accordingly, the tendency to a rapid rejection of 
Over-issue is aptly exemplified in the case of the quarterly 
payments of dividends on the public stocks. These payments 
are made by issues of which a considerable part is in addition 
to and in surplus of the usual stock of bank-notes ; and not- 
withstanding the magnitude of these additions, the power of 
reduction in the hands of the public is such as brings back the 
total of bank-paper to its accustomed limit within a few 
weeks. ‘The augmentation of Bank-issues of late years having 
been vested not in loans to Government but in mercantile bills, © 
it follows that the controuling power of the public has been 
sncreased in proportion. . 

_ Mr. Ricardo does not attempt on this head to enter the lists 
in argument with his antagonist, but enlarges on the existence 
of depreciation as an acknowleged fact, and contends that it 
can be owing to nothing but excess of bank-notes. — The 
Directors, when interrogated by the Committee on the subject 
of their rule for limiting their discounts, replied that it ¢on- 
sisted in confining them to good bills ;” and this rule, says Mr. 
Bosanquet, is exactly the one laid down by Dr. Smith, Om the 
inadequacy of this rule we have lately expressed our opinion at 
some length ; we are now to add that Dr. Smith never cot 
‘templated this regulation as a sufficient check on a Bank, with 
out the co-existence of an obligation to pay in cash;. and _ 
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that it is not always in the power of the Bank, however exe 
perienced its Directors or servants may be, to distinguish ficti+ 


‘ 


tious from real bills. a, 
Having said thus much on the circumstances corinected with 


the circulation of the Bank of England, we shall now direct 
our attention to the country-banks. It is the opinion of -the 
Bullion-Committee that an excess in Bank of England-notes 
tends to produce a correspondent excess in country-bank-notes. 
This idea is founded on the belief that an excess of Bank of 
England-notes, causing a rise in the price of commodities in 
London, relieves the sellers in the country-markets from the 
check of the markets in the metropolis; enabling the 
country-bankers to augment their issues till prices attain a-cor- 
respondent rise in the country, and absorb, by this enhance- 
ment, the new addition to the mass of currency. In this part 
of the subject, Mr. Bosanquet seems not to be so successful as 
in others ; nor does Mr. Ricardo, on the opposite side, bring any 
argument of weight in support of the statement of the Com- 
mittee : it is left for us therefore to investigate its accuracy, 
and it may be well to begin by defining two things ; first, how 
tar depreciation exists at present, and next, what is: meant b 
excess of paper. Agreeing in both points with Mr. Ricardo, 
we need only say. that we know not of any depreciation beyond 
the difference between our paper and our bullion ; and that by 
excess we understand ¢ the difference in the amount of circula« 
tion between the sum actually employed and that which would 
be employed were our paper at bullion-value.’ (Ricatdo’s Reply, 
p-too.) ‘The opinion quoted above, as expressed in the 
Report, is taken from Mr. Thornton’s Essay on paper-credit, 
(p. 217.) in a passage in which that gentleman contends that 
an over-issue by a country-banker would speedily be checked by 
his notes being sent in, and bills on London demanded in their 
stead. On the latter point, we entirely agree with Mr. Thornton, 
but the accuracy of the mutual check in the markets is a very dif- 
ferent question. ‘That idea proceeds on the assumption that 
the markets of the metropolis and of our country-towns are 
equally eligible for the general supply of goods, and that it is 
a matter of option with the buyers to purchase at either : but a 
slight attention to the question will shew that these markets 
supply commodities of very different kinds. London is the 
market for the produce of India and China to the whole 
empire, at whatever price; and it is also the natural channel 
for importing other foreign goods to a large proportion of 
Great Britain. Country-markets, on the other hand, supply 
the produce of agriculture or of local manufacture ; affording, 
am many things, a check on ~— other, but in very few.a check 
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on the markets of the metropolis. If the Bank of England has 
had any power since 1797 to raise’ prices, it must have been. in: 
consequence of its monopoly of the paper-circulation of the 
London district.. This monopoly may, in a course of years, 
have produced some fise, not in goods-at country-markets, as. 
the Committee imagine, but in the prices of London goods. to 
the country-buyers ; a circumstance which, though not with- 
out some influence on the amount of country-notes, would by. - 
no means bear on it in the direct manner contemplated in. the. 
Bullion-Report. We must, however, confess ourselves to be very. 
sceptical in regard to the extensive power of our banks, whether 
in London or the country, to raise prices, or even to increase. 
materially the amount of circulating medium ; and we would. 
recommend it to those who think. otherwise, to consider that. 
for every bank-note some person pays interest, and that the 
means of returning it on the issuer are always in his power. 
The way in. which the Bank of England has co-operated, since 
1797, in gradually augmenting the issues of country-banks, has 
been, not by raising prices, but by steady and uninterrupted. 
accommodations to country-bankers in the discount of bills. 
The benefit of this.exemption from cash-payment has been felt. 
by the Bank less in a power to-augment its issues, than in 2. 
felief from the necessity of suddenly curtailing them at times. 
when, without that exemption, it would have been subject to. 
heavy drains of cash;. and it has put the Bank almost as much at, 
ease during thirteen years of political convulsion, as if they had. 
been years of peace. The shocks on our commerce, whether 
inflicted by, the violence of the enemy or the more perniciaus, 
precipitation. of our own government, have been felt by, the 
Bank in as far only as they. affected the solvency of the parties 
to the discounted bills; an effect which, from the shortness of 
term of these bills, and from the joint responsibility of severab 
parties, is seldom serious.. The accommodation afforded by 
the Bank to the applicants for. discount has thus been not only 
extensive but constant ; in short, an accommodation on whi 
the holders of good bills might rely with confidence., We are. 
thus agreed in opinion with the Bullion-Committee- that the. 
exemption from cash-payments has tended to the augmentation 
both of town and of country-notes : but we differ from them 
in tracing that effect to the medium of the markets. .. The 
question of the total of country-notes in circulation still re- 
mains involved in obscurity ; and an equal, ignorance prevails 
in regard to the ratio of their increase of late years... The: 
Committee brought forwards statements. calculated to canvey; 
an impression that their increase in 1809 had been very rapid: 
but Mr. Bosanquet has controverted these statements in vey, 


explicit terms, and Mr. Ricardo has not supported them. 
The 
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"The next question, to which we are Jed in this interesting 
investigation, is * the cause of the rapid enhancement of com- 
modities of late years.’ Mr. Bosanquet is. unwilling ‘to ac- 
knowlege that over-issue of bank-notes has had any share in 
producing this unfortunate result ; and he considers ithe addi- 
tion of four millions to our Bank of England-circulation, since 
1797, as sufficiently explained by the increase of our'taxes, the 
whole of which are payable in notes of the Bank. Looking 
at the gross revenue, which is that ‘which comes out of the 
pockets of the people, he finds that we now pay fifty-three mil~ 
lions annually more than we did in 1792. —In-confirmation of 
the connection between the increase of taxation and of bank- 
notes, it may be remarked that the great call for notes takes 
place at the quarterly periods, when the treasury requires the 
collectors and their agents to make their payments into the 
Exchequer, previously to the issue of the public dividends*. 
At these fimes, discounts through private channels are very 
difficult of attainment ; and it is common among bankers to 
request that application to them may be adjourned till after-the 
dividends. ‘It is thus to the amazing increase of taxation, and 
to the inadequacy of our crops to meet our consumption of: 
corn, joined to the restraints on import ‘by our cern-laws, that: 
Mr. Bosanquet ascribes the great enhancement of commodi- 
ties; points in which we most fully agree with him. He cen- 
sures the Bullion-Committee for having, by loose expressions, 
given a sanction to the vulgar notion. that. paper-money is the 
principal cause of this, perhaps the greatest, of our national mis- 
fortunes ; and Mr. Ricarde, with a ‘precision which we recom+ 
mend to other writers on his side of the question, confines the 
énhancing effect of paper to the actual difference between it 
and ‘bullion. We.cculd not, however, ‘help being. amused at 
Mr. Ricardo’s confidence'in our discretion, when he expresses 
a belief that people in this country: have the self-denial to 
diminish their expences in proportion as their payment of taxes 
is augmented. We are not, like our neighbours the Dutch, 
economists by calculation ;—exertion to increase income-enters 
much more into our national character, than the passive virtue 
of retrenchment ;— and in those cases in which augmentation 
of income is impracticable, we fear that an encroachment on.the 
capital, (palliated by the hope of better times,) and even the con- 
traction of debt, are the too frequent ‘consequences of the pies- 
sure of taxation among us;—reduction ‘of expence being seldom 
adopted, unless in cases of unavoidable necessity. 3 
_ We have now arrived at the last division of the controversy 
‘between these adverse writers. Mr. Bosanquet added to the 
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second edition of his pamphlet a supplement, containing some 
animadversions on Mr. Huskisson’s publication,’ and on the 
principles laid down in the Bullion-Report. He persists, in 
this supplement, in refusing to acknowlege the existence of 
depreciation, and-goes the length of doubting: whether bullion 
has been since 1797 the standard of our currency. In found. 
ing this doubt on the insignificance of our stock of bullion 
compared to our public revenue, he appears not to remember 
that bullion is the standard for the rest of the civilized worlds 
neither does he seem to have been aware of the importance to 
the opponents of the Bank, of such an admission from one of 
its principal advocates ; an admission which affords Mr. Ricardo 
no slight subject of triumph, it having been one of the chief 
arguments of the supporters of the Bullion-Committee that the 
effect of the Suspension-Act in 1797 was to change our stand- 
ard from gold to paper. Mr. Bosanquet, however, is more 
successful in the subsequent part of his.supplement. Having 
been repeatedly asked, by his friends, after the publication of 
his first edition, whether he intended to question the principles 
laid down by the Committee, he expresses a sense of his in- 
competency to figure in the field of abstract reasoning, and 
confines his opposition to the application of practical tests, 
Selecting several remarkable circumstances from the course of 
our exchanges during the last and the present war, he finds 
the explanation of them impracticable on the principles of the 
Committee, but very easy on his own; that is, he finds that 
the exchange has been governed, not by the greater or smaller 
quantity of our bank-notes, but by the state of our trade. 
How materially our exchanges are depressed bythe misfortune of 
a deficient harvest, he has fully proved by a comparative table, 
(p- 131.) which we recommend to the attention of those who 
persist in forming their ideas of the balance of our trade from 
our Custom-house-books. 

In closing our examination of these rival pamphlets, we ac- 
knowlege that they rank among the most interesting which the 
present controversy has produced ;: but we must, at the same 
time, consider both as liable to considerable objections,—objec- 
tions originating not in the deficient capacity of either writer, but 
inthe haste in whichboth tracts have evidently been put together. 
The authors are alike defaulters in regard to the primary re- 
quisites of arrangement and condensation ; and they appear 
equally unconscious of the necessity of patient labour in digesting 
their thoughts and expressions, on a subject which is so dry in 
itself as to require all the aid that care in composition can bestow. 
Without this pains-taking course, he who writes on the prinz 
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of his work from the mass of readers, and in exciting to atten- 
tive study the serious few who aim at being masters of the 
subject. Mr. Ricardo’s outset is promising, and his success in 
his early chapters appears complete.: but as he advances, he al- 
lows himself, perhaps, to fall too much into the spirit of argu- 
ment; and the evident inequality of different parts of his work 
obliges us to confine our encomiums to the portion which treats 
of bullion and exchange-transactions. Mr. Bosanquet, less 
familiar with that particular branch of business, gives evidence 
of a comprehéusive knowlege of the general habits of mer- 
chants, and of an intimate acquaintance with the routine of the 
Bank. He has contributed to shake the credit of the Report 
of the Committee among men of business: but haste and want 
\ of method seem to betray him sometimes into a danger of that 
| inaccuracy which he has been so vigilant in detecting in others. 
For example, in explaining (page 60.) the increase of the 
amount of bank-notes in circulation on payment of the divi- 
dends, we are led to infer that the whole sum of dividends (which 
in January and July exceeds seven millions sterling,) is added 
to our customary stock of notes. ‘That the whole sum is 
| issued in new notes, we have no objection to allow: but are 
Ne not some millions of old notes cancelled at the same time, 
leaving the difference between the two to form the only aug- 
mentation of our paper-circulation ?—We shall conclude, 
therefore, with recommending to both of these gentlemen a 
careful revisal of their pamphlets, for the farther editions of 
them which, judging from the continued interest of the ques- 
tion, it is probable that the public may demand. Leo 
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’ Art. X. Abstracts of Records and Manuscripts respecting the County 

of Gloucester ; formed into a History, correcting the very erro- 
neous Accounts, and supplying numerous Deficiencies, in Sir 
Rob. Atkins and subsequent Writers. By Thomas Dudley Fos- 


brooke, F.A.S., &c. 4to. 2 Vols. pp. soi. and 539. ql. 4s, 
Boards. Cadell and Davies, ‘Nicol and Soa, &c. 


Att#ouss the antiquities of the county of Gloucester seem 

to have been already as fully investigated as, perhaps, 
those of any other province of equal extent in the kingdom, yet 
Mr. Fosbrooke thought that considerable remains were still to 
be gleaned; and he has in consequence exerted himself to 
produce two very respectable volumes, consisting for the most 
part of new materials, In this work, however, the reader 
must not expect to meet with as much entertainment as county 
histories generally afford ; because former writers had cuilled 
the flowers, and Mr. F. was unwilling to repeat any informe 
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ation that was already before the public. ‘Topographical anti. 
quities are therefore but concisely treated ; and the greater 
part is occupied with the pedigrees of the principal families, 
and accounts of the various proprietors who, at different pe- 
riods, held the manors and estates in the county. 

With respect to the sources from which Mr. Fosbrooke col~ 


Jected his documents, he observes ; 


‘ This work gives as large and valuable a collection of records and 
MSS. as could be procured, but some difficulties could not be overs 
come. Lord Edward Somerset, Member for the county, knowing 
that it would highly gratify many of his constituents, to have the 
fullest possible accaunt« of their families and estates, applied to the 
Lord Chanceljor and Mester of the Rolls, that I might have an un, 
limited range of the Rolls’ Chapel Records, but from official difficul- 
ties it could not be obtained, although with regret on the parts of 
those distinguished persons. In recent periods there are, in conse. 

uence, defects here and there, and loose descents, for which | can- 
not justly be blamed ; on the contrary, I hope I shall obtain credit 
for the extent with which I have surmounted this obstruction, by 
endless examination of pedigrees, and other means.’ — 


‘ Through the impossibility of obtaining access to the licences of 
alienation, the purchases are sometimes grounded upon evidences of 
such a nature as mostly to preclude, but not absolutely to bar mis- 
take, and in these instances, as well as in some where the preceding 
histories are quoted, no authority is cited. Dodsworth, Dugdale, 
Vincent. Cole, Smythe, and various MSS. in the British Museum, 
have supplied many of the authorities quoted, but although this ac- 
knowledgement is due, the records themselves are cited for obvious 
yeasons. Eyery pains has been taken to avoid error, but in a work 
of such extent, and frequently of such yery intricate, and sometimes 
imperfect materials, some are inevitable. Records have not the mi- 
nuteness of title-deeds. | 

¢ Of the noblemen and gentlemen who honoured me with support 
and information, the Earl of Berkeley’s permission to use Mr. 
Smythe’s MSS. in every important extent has been of essential sers 
vice. Another great obligation is mentioned in vol. ii. p.132. Mr, 
Caley, of the Rapmneitarion Office, Mr. Harper, of that of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Mr. Archer. Deputy Kingsilver, contri: 
buted their aid in the most liberal and gentlemanly manner. Mr. 
Foxton, of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office, permitted 
the search of a certain number of rolls at reduced fees; Mr. Nayler, 
York Herald, afforded access to some MSS. in the College of Arms: 
Mr. Chinn, of Hampton Park, furnished several pedigrces, (inser- 
tions due to the patrons of the book) : and Mr. Pearce, of Berkeley, 
contributed several drawings. But notwithstanding these services, 
the difficulties of obtaining due and complete infor mation are so enof- 
mous, such information being purely in private hands, that let in- 
dustry be what it may (and I can answer for my own) the pain of 
disappointment 3 the author ought to excite candour.’ 
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In the Introduction, we have an account of the picturesque 
scenery of Gloucestershire, which is highly praised, as is gene« 
rally the case when authors describe a district in which they have 
for any length of time resided. — In the general history of the 
county, Mr. F. delineates its antient state, and supplies much 
information in a small compass : 


¢ Britain, in the later periods of the Roman residence, was divided 
into thirty-three civitates, of which thirty were in England and Wales, 
and two of this thirtv in Gloucestershire — Cirencester and Glou- 
cester. In each of these principal towns the offices belonging to each 
civitas were made residentiary : the duumviri, senates, decurions, 
curie, and ediles. These civitates were arranged under five pro- 
yinces, two of which were governed by consulares, and three by 
presides. Above these provincial magistrates a vicarius extended his 
overruling authority, subordinate only to a prietorian prefect, with 
whom the Emperor preserved an immediate communication. The 
vicarius and the provincial magistrates, or the consulares and presides, 
were foreigners. No native was suffered to enjoy in any case the 
provincial administration ; nor could the provincial officers or their 
children marry with a native, or purchase territorial property, slaves, 
or houses. On the other hand, the municipal officers of the civitates 
seem to have been natives. It was a point carefully guarded by law, 
that the officers of one ciyitas should not interfere with any other; 
hence the edict, that no duumviri should with impunity extend the 
power of their fasces beyond the bounds of their own -civitas. The 
decurions served for the civitas of their nativity ; and it was ordered, 
if, to avoid the office, any withdrew to another civitas, that he should’ 
be made to serve in both. In Gaul, and therefore most probably in 
Britain, every civitas hada bishop, and every province had a superior 
bishop answerable to our metropolitans, though not distinguished 
with the title of archbishop. The people in general were in two di- 
visions, the free and the servile. Such was the ancient state, at this 
period, of Gloucestershire. I shall now attempt its external aspect, 
British houses were built at some distance from each other; not in 
streets. These were generally on the banks of a river, for the con 
venience of water, or in the woods and forests, where abundance of: 
forage might be found for the cattle. "The most convenient of these 
places. was chosen by the prince for his residence, and his followers 
and dependants made their habitations as near as they could, conve- 
niently to that of their sovereign, and also erected stalls for their 
cattle within the same limits; a ditch and mound of earth, or rams 
part, surrounded the whole. The houses were wooden, circular 
(like windmills), with high tapering roofs, at the top or center of 
which was an aperture for admitting light and venting smoke. Such, 
I conceive, with mixtures of Roman refinements and buildings, was 

the appearance of the towns and villages. god 
‘ Upon the independence assumed by the Britons, in the time of 
Honorius and Constantius, the imperial magistrates (supposed ta 
have been the vicarius, the consulares, and the presides) were des 
posed : instead of the vicarius, a supreme chief, called a penteyran or 
umben 
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umben, was elected by the elders of the different states, to whom 
they did homage, by paying the medeyrnged, or tribute of the delegate 
prince. Independent Britain, accordingly, after the year 410, seems 
to have been divided into thirty independent republics, or civitates, 
each of which was governed by chief magistrates, or duumviri, a se- 
nate, subordinate officers, called decurions, an inferior senate, called 
curia, with other necessary officers. ‘The ecclesiastical concerns were 
managed by a bishop in each, whose power sometimes extended into 
Jay concerns. After this period, constant discords, as may be sup- 
posed, ensucd, which produced a cluster of regal chiefs, and ended 
at the catastrophe of the Saxon invasion (indebted partly for its suc- 
cess to these discords) in the predominancy of one tyrant, Guorthi- 
gern.” 

This portion of the work also containsan interesting account of 
the present clothing manufactory of the district; with particulars 
of the Rivers and Canals, Forests and Chaces, the Honour (or 
Government and Titles) of Gloucester, Provincial Proverbs, 
Dialect and Publications, MSS., &c. relative to the county. 

With respect to the particular history of the city of Glou- 
cester, the author professes that it consists only of augmenta- 
tions and corrections of Archdeacon Furney’s history; and it 
therefore comprehends such information as escaped the Arch- 
deaton’s notice, with the transactions which have taken place 


since his work was written. 
Previously to the commencement of the parochial history, 
the author gives this summary of his intentions and plan: 


¢ Before I proceed to the Parochial History, it is fit to say, that 
the utility of county-histories consists in giving to the public that 
body of legal evidence, respecting the property of the county, which 
3s locked up in record. ‘To this are added pedigrees, because these 
“¢ regularly deduced contain memorials of past transactions and events: 

erate to the detection of frauds, forgeries, and impostures ; clear up 
doubts and difficulties ; establish marriages ; support and defend le- 
gitimacy of blood; ascertain family alliances; prove and maintain 
affinity and consanguinity ; vindicate and corroborate the titles of 
lands to their possessors ; and are of essential use in settling claims 
and rights of inheritance, by furnishing effectual evidence*.”? Hence 
it is obvious, that record and pedigree are the grand fit constituent 
parts of every legitimate county-history: and, if they are dull, it 
should be remembered, that wutifity is the proper character of such 
books. Ip this work, the limitation (which infallibly prevents my 
rendering it so entertaining as it might otherwise be) requiring some 
management, I shall, to prevent repetition, premise a short discus- 
gion (selected from books of immense expence, repute, or scarcity) 
of the most common parochial antiquities, as tombs, barrows, camps, 
&c. After the manerial history, I shall add an Appendix, and end 
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$* Sir Jos. Ayloffe’s Pref. to Edmonsop’s Heraldry, i. 89.’ 
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with statistical tables, which, under the column of memorable parti- 
culars, will identify objects of note.—Errors (which are unavoidable) 
will be corrected.’ 


From what is here intimated, as well as from the remark 
which we have already dropped, the reader will see that the 
work maybe characterized as rather dry, on account of its details 
of pedigrees and manerial proprietors ; yet the author has con- 
trived occasionally to introduce such matter as must be interest< 
ing to the general reader; a few specimens of which we shall 
extract. 

The achievements recorded in the following paragraph are 
$0 surprizing, considering the few advantages which the indi- 
vidual possessed, that it will be read with interest : 


‘ William Hopkins was lately a journeyman miller at Dursley, 
and still lives there, though he has beer obliged from a reduced state 
of health to change that employment for one less laborious. He is 
now near. 40 years old, and has spent the whole of his time from his 
childhood in active industry. His attainments in learning are barely 
sufficient to enable him to read and write with common propriety, 
added to a knowledge of figures merely superficial. About five years » 
since he became enamoured of music, and fancying himself capable 
of making a violin, he set about and soon finished one in a complete 
manner, without any assistance whatever; and when finished he 
quickly learned to play on it without the help of any living instruce 
tor. Shortly afterwards he began aad finished a bass viol, without 
any assistance, which instrument he also soon learned to play on in 
the like manner. Elated with this success, he began to build a 
chamber-organ in his master’s mill, and, wonderful to relate, after a 
long process, wholly unassisted, he brought it to perfeetion ; and by 
a most curious invention he so contrived, that the great water-wheel 
of the mill, while performing its ordinary function, should also work 
the bellows of the organ, and at the same time turn a spit with meat 
on it, roasting before the kitchen tire: and this too at the identical 
time that he (self taught) was playin; sacred music on this his or- 
gan! ‘To crown the whole, he has recently built and completely 
finished an entire new organ in the Protestant Dissenter’s meeting- 
house at Dursley, which is admired by the best judges for the ful- 
ness, purity, and harmony of its tones ; —and which he began and 
finished without the least assistance from any person.’ 


4 


In speaking of some paper-mills, Mr. F, thus concisely states 
the antiquities of paper-making : | 


‘The art of making paper from rags is said to have been the in- 
vention of a Swiss at Basil, in 1417 ; but Mr. Warton, in his History 
of English Poetry, traces it to a much earlier source, I believe, the 
eleventh century, and there are specimens among the ‘T'ower records, 
which corroborate his opinion. We certainly have grants, convey- 
ances, and other deeds and evidences in England, or at least have had, 
and especially among the very ancient collections of Rich, a 
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Esq. that able antiquary, who died about the time of the Restorzs 
tion, written upon paper that waaas old as the Conquest, and it is 
not improbable, but those quaternions of leaves stitched together, 
whereof King Alfred so long before made his little band-books, were 
also of paper, rather than parchment or vellum. John Tate, who is. 
presumed to have flourished about 1496, is said to have first made. 
paper in England, or was at the expence of introducing the manu- 
facture : for evidence is produced, that the English edition of Bar. 
tholomeus, printed by Wynkin de Worde, was the first book, for any 
thing we yet kaow to the contrary, that was printed upon paper 
made in this nation. John Spilman had a pateat for making paper 


from Elizabeth,’ 


We extract the character of the celebrated Farl of Warwick, 
called the King-maker, because it is both just in itself and 
displays the author to advantage : | 


‘ Rich. Earl of Warwick, as a sokdier, was truly great; but from 
the pride which, by not weighing probabilities, induces weakness, 
from having no immediate plans, and from ebligation to act upon 
mere adventure, through balance of chances, he failed in periods, 
when he might have formed a new dynasty, Had he had designs, 
eegularly matured, he must have acted otherwise than he did. As 
his conduct was always in subordination to some interest of others, 
pride rather than ambition was his leading passion. Confidence and 
attachment may result from bravery; but for individual supremacy, 
high talents must coincide, exhibited in union with consummate art 
and knowledge of the world. Warwick relied oo much upon the 
soldier 3 and he had not sufficient selfishness to obtain his wishes. — 
Being occasionally more proud than great, he excited a passion which 
no wise man will, if he can avoid it, raise at any time — jealousy : 
and by not keeping sufficiently independent and reserved in success, 
the Kings, who knew his weakness, and gratified him, made a tool of 
him in adversity ; in good ‘fortune, endeavoured to suppress him to 
a certain extent ; which; from the mingled operation of mortification 
and resentment, prompted him to measures which often terminated, 
through his power, vigour, and bravery, in success, but ultimately: 
in his destruction. He was a mighty soldier, and enormously proud ; 
dut his general greatness of character is not commensurate.’ 


Of himself, the author speaks very concisely, under the head 
of his place of residence ; and it was with pain that we read 
an account of his disappointment in life, which, we hope, will 
soon be removed. : 

With respect to the arrangement of this work, we have to 
gtate that it is divided into hundreds and parishes, like others 
of the same nature, with which plan no fault can be found: 
but with regard to the style we cannot speak so fayourably, 
since it is occasionally abrupt, and the transitions from one 
subject to another are not always sufficiently marked. . The 
pedigrees, instead of branching out in the form of trees, evi 
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similar productions, are given like other matters of informa- 
tion, and consequently require considerable attention in order to 
be comprehended. Had judicious use been made of different 
types, and the pedigrees been divided into short. paragraphs, 
they would have been much more intelligible; and here we 
cannot help observing that were the paragraphs on other sub- 
jects also shorter, the volumes would be perused with greater 
pleasure. ‘Lhey are illustrated by several engravings, some of 
which were etched by the author, and, though coarse, serve 
the purpose of illustration as well as if they had been executed 
in a more expensive manner. 

In closing our remarks on the publication before us, we have 
only farther to add in general that, as a History of the County, 
which title it sometimes assumes, it is certainly defective : but 
that as a supplement to other histories, which it more parti- 
cularly professes to be, it has very considerable merit. The 
author has evinced great industry in collecting information 
from sources not before consulted, and has thus been enabled 
to produce a work of real utility for reference for particular 
purposes ; and which also may be very serviceable to any future 
writer who may undertake to give a complete history of 
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Art. XI. An immediate and effectual Mode of raising the Rental of 


the Landed Property of England; and rendering Great Britain 


independent of other Nations fora Supply of Bread Corn. With an 
Appendix, containing Hints to Commercial Capitalists, and to the 
Tenantry of Scotland. By a Scotch Farmer, now farming in 
Middlesex. 8vo. pp.157. 48. Longman and Co. 


F this pamphlet we may say something of the same kind that 

” philologists have remarked of the English language, “ that 
it has great (s2me) beauties and great defects.” Its «beauties” (cr 
merits) consist in a display, on the writer’s part, of a thorough 
knowlege of the improved husbandry ; while its « defects” are 
manifested in a most unfortunate manner of conveying that 
knowlege to the reader. From the signature to the dedication, 
it appears that the author is Mr. John Loudon, already known 
as the writer of a costly treatise on country-residences, (M. Rev. 
Vol. liv. p. 269.) and of a less ambitious production (Vol. liv. 
P- 230.) on the improvement of hot-houses. He confesses. 
that it is his misfortune to write too often..in a hurry: but he 
avoids making another acknowlegement, which is im our 
Opinion equally necessary, that he is apt to'write without 
invoking the salutary guidance of good temper and discretion: 
Instead of endeavouring to correct the errors of southern 
: farmers. 
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farmers by instruction, and to produce conviction in them by 
“deliberate reasoning, Mr. Loudon loses all patience at: their 
blunders, and pronounces that they are a hopeless and incurable 
race. Admitting even the whole of his animadversions to be 
well founded, the language of the monitor should have been less 
arrogant. Since the errors which so greatly offend Mr. Loudon 
are so essentially owing toa deficiency of leases, and to the bane- 
ful consequences of that want on the minds of the farmers, the 
innocence of the latter, in regard to the source of the evil, 
gives them 2 title to. milder treatment in a work which professes 
to have the advancement of agriculture so much at heart; and 
they have a right to expect that the method, which an im. 
proving tenant would pursue, should be explained to them with 
more care and in greater detail than are discoverable in the 
labours of this peremptory preceptor. Mr. Loudon is angry with 
our farmers for being unacquainted with the proper husbandry, 


and yet writes a book on the subject without plainly shewing them ° 


the way to remove their ignorance. ‘To those who will study 
and dissect this production, it will prove the source of 
valuable information: but to the cursory reader, it is more 
likely to appear in the light of a crude and presumptuous effu- 
sion. As reviewers should belong to the former class, we shall, 
without any farther notice of the author’s defects of manner, 
endeavour to extract a few of his most useful suggestions. 
The backward state of cultivation in the south, when com- 
ared with the flourishing agriculture of Northumberland, 
Berwickshire, and East Lothian, is not owing to natural ob- 
stacles. Both the soil and the climate are better in the south; 
rocks and swamps are less frequent, and the grass and the trees 
are more luxuriant. With regard to the objections of tythes 
and poor-rates, the former can generally, and the latter very 
frequently, be reduced to a fixed calculation before-hand, and 
allowance made for them in the rent. One fourth of the land 
of England is tithe-free, and another fourth is in the hands of 
lay-impropriators: yet the practice of agriculture is no farther 
advanced on these than on other lands. Poor-rates are ruinous 
only in manufacturing districts, which form a very small pro- 
portion of the extent of the kingdom. The radical grievance 
of the farmer in the south is the frequent want of sufficient 
leases; since, without the certainty of remuneration for improve- 
ment, he will embark in no expenditure for distant profit, how- 


ever flattering the ultimate prospect may be. He is accustomed” 


to say to himself, “ the outlay is certain and immediate, the 
return precarious and remote;” and his-mind, unexercised in any 
scheme beyond the compass of the ensuing year, adapts itself 


%o its confined situation, and gradually loses all aptitude for 
extensive 
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extensive combination. This is particularly the case in land 
which is let, as so great a part of England is, from, year to year : 
but it applies also more or less to land let on lives; to land let 
on a short term of years; or to leases purchased by payment 
of afine. The tenant is discouraged from making the requisite 
outlay in the first instance, by the uncertainty of a life-time ; 
in the second, by too short a tenure; and in the third, his 
capital is generally absorbed in the beginning. 

Compulsion in regard to the course of husbandry should be 
confined to the last three years of the lease. It is then that the 
interest of the landlord and the tenant first become different, and 
that the tenant’s hand must be tied by explicit restriction. Durin 
the preceding years, no distinction exists, because the method 
that is best for the land is best also for its occupant. —It has 
been said that leases are not indispensable preliminaries to the 
amelioration of the soil, since “‘ permanent improvements 
can be made at the landlord’s expence; and for others, a remu- 
neration can be granted by appratsing them when the tenant 
quits the farm :” but in regard to the first, it seldom happens that 
much good results to either party from improvements made at 
the landlord’s expence; and the appraisement of improvements 
by the tenant, the chief part of which are concealed from ocular 
observation, is a matter of great difhculty. The only proper 
method is to let the tenant act altogether for himself, and reap 
the benefit or incur the loss of his own undertakings. 

The diminution of population by the abolition of small 
farms is a complaint of long standing, but not well founded. 
Not only is food thus supplied in greater quantities for the con~ 
sumption of towns, but it often happens that a greater number 
of individuals are maintained on the spot. A numerous house- 
hold of unmarried labourers is productive of much trouble, 
and on large farms encouragement is consequently given to 
families to settle in cottages. 

Mr. Loudon ascribes the backward state of English agricul- 
ture, in a great degree, to the too frequent employment of 
attornies as stewards. Experiment is the soul of improvement 
in husbandry ; while precedent and analogy form the creed 
of a lawyer. - A knowlege of deeds and accounts is but a sub- 
ordinate part of the requisites of a land-manager; he ought 
also to be practically conversant with the business of a farmer. 
Misapplication of labour is also one of the drawbacks 
on English husbandry. How common is it to see, throughout 
the whole country, (with the exception of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
a few other districts,) five horses ploughing in line, when fewer 
horses abreast can be yoked with more advantage; and by 
employing so many, except on very strong soils, a consider= 
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able proportion of strength is wasted:—the power of the 
first horse, ina horizontal line of draft, tending to draw down 
the power of the last. Threshing machines, although ascer- 
tained to be of great advantage, are not generally introduced 
in England ; and even the winnower, or corn-fanner, which has 
long been universally adopted in the north, remains unknown 
in some districts of the south. The greatest of all deductions, 
however, from the productiveness of the soil of England consists 
in the extent of grass-lands which the landlords will not permit 
to be broken up for corn. If it be considered that these 
lands, now devoted exclusively to pasture, ought to be under 
_an alternate series of grass and corn-crops, and if it be true 
as it has been stated) that their superficial extent amounts to 
one half of all England, little doubt can be entertained that 
our deficiency of corn might be supplied without resorting to 
the difficult expedient of cultivating commons and wastes. 

The introduction of the improved husbandry into Scotland 
took place half a century ago, and originated in a great measure 
from the circumstance of the Berwickshire farmers sending 
their sons for instruction to Norfolk. <A similar advantage 
might now be reaped by sending young men from the south of 
England to Northumberland, or other improved districts. Books 
on agriculture can be useful to those only who possess a prac- 
tical knowlege of the art; and it is not advisable to trust 
altogether to bailiffs even from the best counties, because their 
practice is seldom so economical as that of the tenant who is 
interested in watching the details of expenditure. I€ is the 
want of this perpetual vigilance in regard to expenditure, that 
so frequently extinguishes the profits of gentlemen-farmers. — 
Formerly it was a practice in the north to let land by adver: 
tising for sealed offers, but the frequent failures of strange 
tenants, and the consequent injury to the land, have led to the 
adoption of the more reputable mode of fixing the rent by 
valuation. — Mr. Loudon justly remarks that the progress of 
the northern part of the kingdom in agriculture is to be ascribed, 
in a great degree, to this pursuit having formed the: principal 
object for the activity and intelligence of the country ; while, in 
the south, commerce and manufactures absorbed the general 
attention. Labourers’ wages are greatly higher in the north: 
but, as the diet and drink of the English labourer are more ex- 

ensive, the final cost is nearly equal. Be 

Mr. L. introduces a brief notice of the state of cultivation 
in the different counties of England; in all of which, with 
the exception of Northumberland, Suffolk, Norfolk, Stafford- 
shire, and part of Cheshire, he is of opinion that the rents 


might speedily be doubled. He gives also (p. 46.).a a 
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6f the ¢dnditions of a lease as commonly drawn in the north; 
for which te has ottt best thanks: but we can scarcely be as 
grateful in regard to his Latin quotations. If he can furnish 
nothing less trite than. his «* Ob. mores hominunt,” (p. 38.):and 
« One tulit punctih,” (p. 144.) he will do well to remember 


the Greek ptovetb, and “ hold his tongue.” | Teo 
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Agr. XII. The Mercurial Disease. An Inquiry into the history 
and nature of the Disease produced in the human constitution by 
the Use of Mercury, with Observations on its connections with 
the Lues Weneréa. By Andrew Mathias, Surgeon Extraordmary 
to the Queen, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 257. 73% Boards. Becket 
and Porter. 1810. A? | | 

‘te & object of this inquiry ts highly interesting, as the deve- 

lopement of a series of curious physiological facts, and 
stilf mote as likely to have a material influence on mes 
dical practice. Mr. Mathias attempts to prove that, when 

mercury has been received into the constitution in too large 4 

quantity, or under unfavourable circunfistances, it has a tena 

deney to create a specific and fornidable disease ; and that, 
while this procéss is going forwards, all the salutary effects o£ 
the méreury are suspended, or coynteracted. It would appeat 
also that this is by no meang a rare occurrence, but one which 
is every day taking place under our mspection, aithough we 
have unfortunately ascribed the effects which ate produced ta 
a different and frequently to an opposite cause. — In the ins 
troduction to his discussion the author givés a brief analysis’ of 
the plai which he proposes to pursue, and of the positiong 
which it is his object to establish. After having shewn that 
the disease exists, and that it is caused by mercury alone, hée 
proceeds to state that it possessés an uniform and ‘specific 
character, and that ‘itis distinct from other diseases; conclud 
ing from this circumstance that it must have an important « - 
effect: o% our method of treating syphilis. | eed 

_ Accorditg to this plan, the first section is intitled a'* genera 

history of the mercurial disease,’ and consists of an ample and 

Perspicuious account of its symptoms, both local and general, 

of the manner in’ which it makes its first attack, ‘and of the 

coarse whieh it usally nrdintains, It might naturally be ex- 
pected: that 4 disease, so formidable’ as that which is prodiced 

hercury appears to bé, could: not altogether have éscaped 
thé hoticd of former practitioners, though they’ might’ ‘have 

Keen: mistakenas to its cause, and Mr, Mathias shews this’ to 

have’ ben the case My. Huntet’si atcuracy of obserVatiotr 

Cid riot-overlock such rettiarkable effeces’as those which ‘are 
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detailed in this work; and he accordingly stated many instances 
in which they took place to a great extent, and in which he 
was fully aware of a deviation from the usual course of things, 
with respect to the operation of mercury on the system. He 
even went so far as to suppose that the mercury itself was 
concerned in the production of the symptoms : but it seems 
' that he went no farther, and did not arrive at the result 
which the present author attempts to substantiate, that the 
mercury alone, without any united operation of the syphilitic 
poison, generates a separate and uniform disease. Observa- 
tions similar to those of Mr. Hunter were made by Dr. Swe. 
diaur, and by Mr. Howard : but they in like manner stopped 
short, without reaching the impostant conclusion which is so 
explicitly brought into view by Mr. Mathias. 

The great pomt which it behoved the author to establish, 
and which must serve as the basis of all his theoretical and of 
a considerable part of his practical reasoning, is the fact that-. 
the specific disease, which is described in this work, can be 
produced by mercury independently of the conjunction or in- 
terposition of any other morbid affection. It happens, how- 
ever, that cases proper for the establishment of this position do 
not frequently occur, because it is seldom that mercury is taken 
in a sufficient quantity to excite its appropriate symptoms, 
without some other disease being present, which might be 
supposed to have a share in their production. Yet instances 
of the simple effects of mercury are occasionally found, and 
two are here detailed which appear to be fair examples of this 
kind.; in which a train of symptoms ensued, both local and 
general, corresponding with the affection specifically styled by 
the author, the mercurial disease. At the same time that we 
give this opinion, we think that it would be extremely desirable 
to place so very essential a point beyond the reach of the 
slightest uncertainty ; and we hope, now that the subject is 
explicitly brought into discussion, that more occurrences of 
this kind will be noticed. It is a singularly embarrassing. cir- 
cumstance, and one which has principally tended to keep the 
matter so long in obscurity, that the mercurial disease, in all 
its leading symptoms, very strongly resembles syphilis ; and 
since it is in a great majority of cases produced by the mer- 
curial course which is adopted to remove syphilis, those appear- 
ances, which should have been attributed to an excessive 
quantity of this medicine, have been ascribed to a defici 
it. It ie farther remarkable, and in a practical point of view 
extremely material, that, as seon as mercury begins to excite 
in the constitution its particular morbid effects, its antis 
venereal powers. ecase, and it has no influence over this shits 
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plaint, until the constitution becomes entirely relieved from ite 

mercurtal effects. Proceeding on this hypothesis, every prac-. 
titioner must immediately come to the conclusion, that a very 

large proportion of all those inveterate and deplorable cases, 

which were supposed to be syphilitic, but which mercury was. 
found insufficient to remove, were really cases of ‘the mer- 

curial disease,’ succeeding to an excessive or improper use of 

mercury ; in which the venereal virus was either extinguished, 

or at least in a dormant state ; and which were to be relieved, | 
not by continuing the use. of mercury, and even pushing it to 

a greater extent, but by entirely laying it aside. When we 
reflect on these facts, for facts they certainly appear to us to 

be, we shudder at the imminent danger in which the lives of 

so large a proportion of our fellow creatures have been placed ; 

and we can scarcely feel sufficiently grateful to the sagacity 

and assiduity which have developed and established such im- 

portant truths. 

After having taken a general view of the disease, Mr. 
Mathias describes more minutely the local symptoms which #t 
exhibits, the bubo, the chancre, the affection of the throat, and 
of the bones. We shall in general observe, on this part of the. 
work, that the author expresses himself with clearness and 
precision ; and so. far as internal evidence can enable us to. 
give an opinion, we should regard his account of the different 
forms which the disease assumes, as a faithful representation 
of what has actually passed under his observation. We before _ 
remarked that the mercurial disease attacks all the parts which 
are the seat of syphilis ; and it attacks them nearly in the 
same order, and assumes very nearly the same external ap- 
pearances. The only mode, by which they can be distin- 
guished, is by minutely attending to the previous history of the 
disease, to the effect of remedies and particularly of. mercury 
on it, to the probable exciting causes, and to the progress 
which it ismaking. By the assistance of all these circumstances, 
atolerable judgment of the case may in general be.formed : but . 
still many instances must occur in which the only deciding 
point will be to observe whether mercury retards or promotes 
the cure, and whether, when mercury has been given without 
effect, the symptoms are not alleviated by intermitting it. 

As in the discrimination between the mercurial and the 
venereal affections, we are frequently obliged to assist our 
Judgment by inquiring into the causes which operate jn the- 
production of the former, it is of great importance to make 
Ourselves intimately acquainted with these cayses. Mr. Ma- 


thias accordingly devotes a section to this subject,.and enume- 


rates at some length those which he conceives to act the most 
O 2 powerfully 
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pewerfully xa this way. The causes which he states are partly 
constitutional, and partly local or accidental. A peculiarity of 
habit sometimes exists im which mercury acts as a poison, and 
almost immediately tends to the production of the mercurial 
disease, when given even in the smallest quantity, A plethoric 
state of the hody, great nervous irritability, and the presence of 
serofula or scurwy, secm also to favour this affection : but it is 
more frequently to the accitental causes that it owes its origin; 
and of these the most material are improper treatment during 
a mercurial course, the topical application of stimulating mer- 
eurial. preparations to venereal sores, and the employment of 
the saline prepavations of mercury instead of the. simple pill ox 
ointment. r at 
‘The outkine which we have given of the authox’s dectrine 
and opinions will render it sufficiently apparent, that a new 
light has here been thrown on the management of mercury and 
the treatment of syphilitic complaints ; that in some instances, 
int which we were before involved im difficulties, we have now 
a clear principle to divect us 3 and that a considerable change in 
our practice must be the result. A section is allotted by Mr. 
Mathias ‘to this point; the great object of which is to shew 
the importance of guarding against the exciting causes of the 
mercurial disease, and to. intermit all mercurial applications as. 
soon as it makes its appearance. We have afterward some.very 
jedicious remarks on the operation of other supposed antivenereal 
medicines, mezereon, sarsaparilla, guaiacum, &c. ‘The generak 
conclusion is that they have no power over the syphikitic virus, 
but: that they. may. be of use in removing the mercurial disease 5 
and by an attentive examination of the cases, in which they 
have been supposed to be serviceable, Mr. Mathias’s opinion ts 
rendered extremely plausible. {[t is highly probable that, ia 
these instances, the syphilitic affection was subdued, and the 
mercuvial disease alone remained. In this part of his work, the 
author has. displayed. a considerable share of acuteness and_ dié- 
crimination. 2 | 
' The last: section: treats on. the cure of the mereuriak diseases. 
which consists. fundgmentally: in, xefraining from the use ef mer~ 
cury as‘soon. as. the least indication of the existence-of the 
disease-takes place, and, which is. one of the first circumstances. te 
be noticed, as soon as the mexcury ceases to produce any; farther 
benefit with respect to the syphilitic symptoms. If the-system be 
plethoric, the antiphlogistic: regimen ia to be pundued in ald the 
different: ways; if it be. in an writable ox reduced state, we ae 
to give a proper quantity of nutrition, and cautiously to. admir, 
nister tonics. Excepting occasionally, when, topical:applcations 
ate necessary, the aboxe treatment appeare to be all thas 
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* Tn concluding our remarks on this volume, we must exptess 
the great pleasure and improvement which we have derived from 
the perusal of it ; and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
must produce an important change in pfactice, and must tend 
to facilitate the cure of some of the most unfortunate states of 
disease to which the human body is subject. As an addition to 
the other merits of the performaiée, we must not omit to 
mention the candour with which the author speaks of those 
who differ from him in opinion ; a conduct which displays an 


amiable disposition and a cultivated ufiderstanding. Bos 
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Art. XIII. A scientific and popular View of the Fever of Walcheren, 
and its Conseqg:ences,s as they appeared m the British Troops 
returned from the late Expedition ; with an Account of the morbid 
Anatomy of the Body, and the Efficacy of drastic Purges and 
Mercury in the Treatment of the Disease. By J. B. Davis, M.D. 
One of the Physicians appointed by the Medical Board to attend 
the sick Troops returned to England. 8vo. &s. Boards. ‘Tipper. 
1310. 


W: have seldom perused any work which has excited in us 
a greater degree of the oppressio virium than the publica- 
tion before us. It is extremely prolix and tedious: yet, the 
subject being important, we determined to read it through 5 
and having actually accomplished the task, we shall proceed 
to give our readers some account of what we encountered in 
our progress through it, convinced as we are that very few of 
them will take the pains of following ourexample. Dr. Davis, 
as he himself candidly informs us, saw the disease only as it 
existed in this country, he being one of the temporary physicians 
who were appointed to superintend the sick after their removal 
from Walcheren. The number of cases which he had under 
his care was probably considerable, and we are disposed te 
believe that he fulfilled his office with assiduity: but it is 
obvious that his means of ascertaining the real nature of the 
disease were very limited; and that even a greater share of 
sagacity than he possessed would enable a person who saw 
only the termination of the complaint, to form but a very 
imperfect idea of its genuine character. From this scanty 
foundation, the author, by an almost unexampled effort of 
perseverance, hawewer, has contrived to produce a long treatisé 
of 225 very closely printed pages ; and it must be confessed 
that this is done without deviating much into any ¢xtraneous 
Matter, ' 
. Dr. D. first presents us with an introduction; in whick much 
% said concerning the peculiay situation of Walcheren, the 
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nature of the surrounding country, the manner in which the 
climate may be supposed to operate, and the opinion. of 
Pringle and others on the subject. We have then some general 
remarks on the history and progress of the disease'as it appeared 
‘there among the troops, and an account of the accommodations 
which the patients enjoyed at Ipswich, where Dr. Davis was 
stationed : in this way, 26 pages are filled. We next enter 
on a section intitled ‘ primary and illustrative observations’ ; 
chiefly consisting of hypothetical opinions respecting the nature 
of intermittent fever. Here we learn that the latter stages 
were very irregular in their symptoms ; that agues are cured 
by ¢ stopping the chain of morbid events,’ but that many 
preliminary circumstances must be considered before we can 
apply that degree of shock which is sufficient to break the 
chain; that, when one part of the body is much disordered, 
other parts sooner or later feel the effect ; that the constitution 
of the individual influences the symptoms of the disease ; with 
many other common-places equally trite and uninteresting. 
We should doubt whether a single net idea, or the least addi- 
tion to our previous stock of knowlege, can be gained by the 
perusal of this chapter. 

‘We now proceed in due form and order to the definition 
and diagnosis ; whence we learn nothing but that the Wale 
cheren fever is precisely the Autumnal intermittent which 
prevails in all marshy situations, and which, as attached to 
this particular spot, had been previously described by Sir John 
Pringle. It was therefore not only unnecessary but even 
improper, to give this disease the name of Walcheren fever, 
as if it were a new disease, when in fact it exhibited nothing 

uliar to itself, which from its having a new title we should 
naturally conclude was the case. — The next chapter, con~ 
taining an ‘ analysis of peculiar phenomena, and concomitant 
symptoms,’ is not less wearisome and uninteresting than 
its predecessors. Proceeding to the pathology of the disease, 
we find, as far as we can follow the author, that he thinks 
that. the disease originates in debility, a most convenient and 
unmeaning term; that the circulation is thus impeded; and 
that the blood consequently accumulates in some of the 
abdominal viscera. ‘The fifth section, on the predisposing, 
concurring, and exciting causes, gives the author full scope 
for his talent at amplification; and he occupies several pages 
in proving that different individuals possess different constitu- 
tions, which are influenced in different ways by external causes} 
that particular circumstances must concur to favour the action 
of these causes; and that, in the case of intermittent fever, 


the exciting cause is maysh-effluvia, All this is true, but it 
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was perfectly well known to every one before the publication 
of Dr. Davis’s essay. 

At length we arrive at that part of the work which gives an 
account of the treatment of the disease. We have no reason 
to question the author’s accuracy of statement ; and when he 
relates the result of what fell under his own observation, we 
may consider him as at least original, if not interesting. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that the practice of Dr. Davis 
was confined, not to the fever in its genuine form as it 
_ originates from marsh-effluvia, but to2 disease compounded 

of the effects of these effluvia and of other noxious causes, both 
bodily and mental, which were all acting on the constitutions 
of our unfortunate countrymen. Hence it arises that scarcely 
two of the cases are similar; and that any inference drawn 
from them to other examples of disease must be made with 
the greatest caution. Some of the cases which fell under the 
author’s care appear to us to have been almost pure typhus ; 
while others were little more than simple dysentery, and with 
nearly the ordinary symptoms of these diseases. Before we 
can derive much practical infermation from the relations of 
Dr. Davis, we should know the previous history and treat- 
ment of his patients; circumstances to which he seldom 
has referred, and which it was perhaps impossible to ascertain. 
Still, however, the information of this chapter is valuable, 
though not to be attained without some difficulty, and not 
to be received without some caution. : 

A striking feature of the disease was its unconquerable ten- 
dency to relapse ; a circumstance common indeed to all inter- 
mittents, but existing in these cases in an unusual degree. It 
probably depended on the greater obstinacy and frequency of 
the visceral derangements. Dr. Davis is, with some limitations, 
an advocate for mereury, and still more for purgatives. Bark 
alone was not admissible, but it was found an useful adjunct. 
In the more protracted cases, and in those which possessed 
the typhus tendency, wine and opium were given with freedom. 
in order to stop the accession of the paroxysm, the author 
had recourse to other methods,—tobacco, applied externally,— 
compression of the large vessels,—and the cold affusion: but 
these do not appear to have been very extensively employed, 
nor to have been of any very essential service. ‘The drastic 
purgatives which he used were gamboge, elaterium, and 
julap; and at the same time he generally gave calomel in 
small doses, and employed the mercurial ointment: so that, 
although the purgatives were probably useful, it is not always 
easy to know what share of the bénefit is to be attributed to 
them, and what belongs to the other remedies. Bark was 
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regarded as more efficacious after the operation of the mers 
cury and the pufgatives, and indeed as being seldom admissible 
before they had been employed. _ 

A considerable part of Dr. Davis’s practice was necessarily 
directed rather against the consequences of the fever than 
against the fever itself; which consequences consisted in 
severe disease cf almost all the abdominal viscera, the liver, 
intestines, stomach, spleen, and sometimes also the lungs and 
the heart. ‘These affections gave rise to a variety of the most 
obstinate bowel complaints, to all species of dropsies, anasarca, 
ascites, hydrothorax, and dropsy of the pericardium. Such 
a complication of disorders must obviously require an eoually 
varied plan of treatment, and, except in regard to mercury and 
purgatives, the different cases had little in common. with 
each other. In dropsy of the chest, digitalis was generally 
given with success, and blisters are also.said to have been of 
great service. It is remarked that, when hydrothorax succeeded 
te an inflammatory state of the lungs, the result was almost 
always fatal. . | 

The last and certainly the most valuable part of. the work 
is that in which we have an account of the morbid anatomy 
of the disease, and Dr. Davis relates the appearances that 
were found on dissection, as seen either by himself or his 
friends. The seat of disease was very various; in the intes. 
tines, the liver, gall bladder, spleen, stomach, heart, pericar- 
dium, lungs, and brain. . So httle, however, was generally 
known of the previous history, that less information is gained 
from ‘these dissections than might have been imagined 
from their number. Had the Doctor been as fond of come 

_ pression as he is of amplification, he would have arranged these 
cases on some systematic plan, and have given, in a short 
compass, the result of the whole. He does indeed subjoim 
what he calls ‘ general dissections,’, purporting to be a sum- 
mary of the facts previously detailed: but this summary itself 
occupies nearly 20 pages, and might -with advantage go throigh 
two or three of the author’s distillations before its grosser parts 
would be completely separated. 

With respect to the general character of this treatise, little 
remains to be said in addition to what may be inferred from 
our remarks on its individual parts. The style is heavy, and 
jnterspersed with. affected expressions ; and the author 1s very 
lavish of his quotations, which are often brought in without 
any other assignable object than that of filling up a greater 
quantity of paper. Still the volume.does contain some fachs, . 
and therefore is not to be totally: disregarded, Bos 
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Arr. XIV. 4 View of the State of the Nation, and of the Measures 
of the five last. Years ; suggested by Earl Grey’s Speech in the 
House of Lords, 13th June 1810. By Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay, Esq. 8vo.. pp. 180. 58. 6d. Stockdale jun. 


Brror= we proceed to offer our seritiments on this bulky 
** pamphlet, it may be well to apprize our readers that its 
author is a person of very different views from those of the 
parliamentary veteran who bears the same name ; and that the 
design of his publication is to institute a comparison between 
the ministry of 1806 and their successors, the advantage of 
which appears to the writer to lie altogether on the side of the 
latter. ‘The speech of Lord Grey, which is here the subject 
of comment, is that on which Mr. Roscoe has already pub- 
lished’** Brief Observations*,” tending to shew that Lord Grey 
was disposed to over-rate the dangers of peace. Although 
well known to be on the whole pacifically inclined, the noble 
Earl had recommended that our first object should be not a 
termination of hostilities but a restricted warfare, and a limit- 
ation of our exertions to naval operations. Mr. Roscoe, on the 
other hand, contended that a speedy peace would afford the 
best means of augmenting our resources, and of stopping the 
progressive aggrandizement of France. Mr. Courtenay informs 
us in a note (p. 33.) that he, contrary to the opinion of those 
whom he most respects, is the advocate of peace, but he de- 
clines to enter on the subject in the present publication, He 
begins by presenting an analysis of Lord Grey’s speech, and, 
adding (p. 1 3-) some sarcastic remarks on the contradictory 
nature of the materials of which the present Opposition is com- 
posed, he enters at some length into the state of our taxes. 
These, he contends, are in no danger of falling off, notwith- 
standing the vast accumulation of our imposts of various 
kinds, and the gloomy predictions of some of our official men, 
He discovers few symptoms of a knowlege of the principles of 
taxation, or of the effects of public burdens on national ine 
dustry : but he is generally well informed of facts, and tem- 
perate in the conclusions which he draws from them. He 
must not, however, expect us to agree with him in the whim- 
sical notion (p. 22.) that mercantile failures are a ‘symptom of 
exuberant prosperity.’ - | 

After having discussed. the subject of finance, Mr. Courte- 
nay proceeds to treat: of military operations, and to censure 
a great length the course of foreign policy pursued by Lord 
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Grey and his colleagues when in office. He condemns their 
backwardness in extending aid to Russia, and, by an easy 
transition, bestows encomiums on the vigour of their successors 
in regard to the attack on Copenhagen. Indeed, he is so deeply 
enamoured of the foreign policy of our present ministers, as to 
pronounce: the Walgheren expedition the only one in which 
they have failed. A more attentive examination, however, 
into the discretion of our councils, and the extent of our mie 
litary means, might have convinced Mr. C. that, while the for- 
ser can hardly be deemed fit objects of encomium, the latter, 
improved by progressive acquisitions during a course of 
eighteen years, had attained a higher character than they bore 
at any former period of our history. 

In pursuance of his plan of vindicating the plans of foreign 
policy adopted for the last four years, Mr. Courtenay enters 
into a circumstantial narrative of the events in Spain; a detail 
which occupies half the pamphlet, and is, in our opinion, less 
Jiable to exception than many other parts of it. The author is, 
indeed, particularly successful in several of his answers to the 
attempts which have been made to throw censure on the 
course of military proceedings in the peninsula ; though, in 
expressing this opinion, we would not be understood as ex- 
empting the tactics of the Spaniards, nor altogether those 
of our countrymen, from a liability to severe animadver- 
sion, but as maintaining that many of the strictures hitherto 
passed on them are founded on a misapprehension of the state 
of Spain, and on hasty views of the situation of the French. 
Mr. Courtenay concludes with encomiums on the system of 
vigour, and alleges that, though unsuccessful in several of its 
objects, it has, notwithstanding, tended to reterd the progress of 
Bonaparte’s aggrandizement. So far from coinciding with him 
in this idea, we are of opinion that, whether we look to 
Russia, to Austria, or to Sweden, we shall find that our in; 
terference has unfortunately accelerated the increase of Bona- 
parte’s influence ; and that the best counsel which we could 
have given to these powers would have consisted in an entreaty 
to remain at peace till an improvement in their own system, or 
a deterioration of that of the French, should render the chances 
of a conflict more equal. 

Mr. Courtenay has exerted much industry in scrutinizing 
official documents ; and his habit of referring to specific vouch-. 
ers for every allegation of consequence should be observed by 
that numerous class of pamphleteers, who are so positive of being - 
in the right, and so eager to convey their impressions, as gene- 
rally to omit their authorities. We differ widely from Mr. 
Courtenay in many of his conclusions, but we approve him as 
a nate 
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4 narrator; and we shall expect with some degree of mterest 
the farther publication which he has promised in his prefatory 
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Art. 1s. Letters on Ancient History, exhibiting a summary View of 
the History, Geography, Manners, and Customs of the Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, Median, Persian, Egyptian, Israelitish, and 


Grecian Nations. By Anne Wilson. i2mo. pp. 331. §5. 


Boards. Longman and Co. 


I" noticing the poem, the novel, or the moral essays of a lady, a 
Reviewer may be expected to flatter, lest his humanity, his gal- 
lantry, or his generosity should be questioned: but in commenting 
on an attempt at historic instruction, he is bound to speak out by a 
stronger tie than urbanity. History, unless composed with critical 
care, is not the memorial of fact, the lesson of experience, the guide 
of life, the soul of patriotism, the preceptress of nations, the award 
of justice, the toreh of truth ; and yet all these important offices it 
ought to fulfill. 
emale historians, moreover, are seldom sufficiently learned in the 
dead languages to undertake with propriety the department of an- 
tient history. Without some Hebrew, much Greek, and more 
philosophy, it is impossible to give a trust-worthy outline of primzval 
events; and biblical records may be degraded into a monkish chro- 
ni¢le, or mythology purified into inutility, when consigned to the 
interpretation of timorous superstition. | 

The narration before us is thrown into the form: of letters. At. 
tempts are made in the first to assign dates to the Creation, the De- 
luge, and the writing of the Decalogue. About the latest of these 
events, however, chronologers differ full five hundred years ; and the 
two earlier are in every respect uncertain. The year of 365 days 
having been invented only 888 years before Christ, and established 
among the Chaldeans and /Egyptians only about 747 years A.C, 
we can make no approach to exact reckoning of a prior date. 
It is questioned whether solar years were ‘at all regularly used a 
whole, millennium before Christ: the older years may have been 
monsoons, or may have been months. 

In the second letter, it is mentioned that God ordered a sort of 
worship to be paid to him by Adam and Eve in the sacrifice of a 
young lamb: but no such fact is recorded in the only extant account 
respecting Adam and Eve. | 

The tenth chapter of Genesis forms a most valuable document of 
Primeval geography ; in which the several sulsdivisions of countries 
are described as children of the larger division. . In her third — 
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the fair writer,—ignorant nodovbt that in the east Ferishta and other 
snodern historians still employ this same metaphor, and ignorant of 
the labours of Bochart,; Michaelis, and Schloetzer, directed to as- 
certain the several subdivisions, — quietly transforms these provincial 
branchings mto human pedigrees: which ts the same thing as if an 
English historian were to enumerate, as the children of Middlesex, 
the several hundreds into which that county is divided. Thus indi- 
viduals are created who never existed ; such ag Raamah, who is called 
(p. rg.) a prince of the Romans, and who is said to have had a son, 
who dwelt in the country of the Indians. Raamah was a city on the 
Chebar, situated between Regen and Tel-abib. 
~ {a'letter the eleventh, (p. 63.) it is said that Cyaxares is called, 
in the book of Daniel, Darius the Mede: but Anquetil has fully esta- 
blished that the person, called in Daniel Darius the Mede, was really 
the first Darius, the son of Hystaspes of Media. ‘There is no mis- 
nemer in the case.— The Cyaxares, who flourished before Cyrus, is 
here made to destroy Nineveh, whieh fell almost a century later under 
Darius. Those ignorant thelozians, who write comments on the Bible 
in stxpenny numbers, are not thus to be implicitly trusted. 
Respecting profane history, also, Mrs. or Miss Wilson has listened to 
some very credulous guide: not Rollin, the father of the faithful, is 
easier of belief. Thus (p. 123.) Xerxes is made to invade Greece with 
a land-force of one million and eight hundred thousand men, and with 
@ sea-force of five hundred and eighteen thousand men. Yet no sueh 
“army could have subsisted a fortnight in the antient state of agricul- 
ture, of roads, and of the arts of military provisioning. If we divide by 
ten, the numbers will be reduced to possibility : yet even then we shall 
probably leave much of Greck exaggeration ; since the Persian ac- 
counts, which are derived by tradition from the original historians of 
the empire, represent the invasion of Xerxes as the mere attempt 
of a provincial satrap to punish some Greek insurgeuts on his 
frontier. , 
| _In thirty letters, the history of the world is carried down to the 
Roman conquest of Zgypt.—The most praise-worthy feature of the 
book scems to be this, that it preserves more unity of design, and 
more singleness of point of view, than we usually find in other unis 
versal historians. babylon is properly made the centre of attention. 
The struggle of the Grecks for independence is noticed only inas- 
much as it interested the Persian Court. So again the captivity of 
the Jews, the conquest of Alexander, and the revolutions of A.gypt. 
Aiccordingly, Rome does not even enter on the scene. ‘This distr» 
Bution of matter appears to us to deserve the imitation of futuge 
historiographers. 
- Seven letters fallow, which inchide a sketch of Latin, not Greck 
mythology. The names of the heathen gods should always be given 
in both languages. Who can understand Homer without having heard 
of Here, Demeter, and Artemis, as well as of Juno, Ceres, and 




















Diana? | 
_ The style of this work is from the first. perspicuous and unaffected, 
aud in: the concluding letters it is polished and elegant. ht Tay, 
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Art. 16... The Temple of Truth : or the United Church of Engtand 
and Hreland proved to be “ built upon the Prophets and. Apostles, 
Jesus Christ himself being the Chief Corner Stone,’’ and therefore 
entitled to the faithful Attachment of all those who have been ad-: 
mitted by Baptism into her Commonion. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. 8v0. pp..7o. Cadell and Davies. 

‘Though the Book of Common Prayer be superemiment as a form 
of public devotion, as a syscem of doctrine it is open to objection, 
especially when its language is aceurately compared with that of the 
Holy Scriptures. Many of the most learned of the Clergy have ad- 
verted to and lamented this circumstance; confessing that it ts ast. 
sufficiently purged from the leaven of Pepery and reduced to the exact 
stendard of Christ and his Apostles. Der. Booker, however, makes 
no admission of this kind. He does net contend for the Liturgy as 
an inspired composition, but he tells us that ¢ it is as faultless as any 
work that ever waa ptoduced by fallible men; being accordaut as 
every part* to Holy .Wiit.’? .What are we to say toa witer who 
makes so round ‘am assertion? ‘Cae he find, in the Scriptures, 
language respecting the Trinity which will accord with that of the 
Athanasian Creed? Can he find. it asserted in the Scriptures, that. 
the Holy Spisit. proceeds from’ the Father esd the Son? or that 
Christ’s. body and blood are ‘ verily and indeed taken’’ in the Sacrae: 
ment? Is.net this last-mentioned phrase copied freny the Raaush 
ritual; and ought it te have been retained when the doctrine of tram 
substantiation was abandoned? We have no. desire by these questions 
to revive controversy, bat merely to convince Lr. B. that he is toe 
uignalified in his. assertions with regard to the doctrinal perfection of 
the Liturgy. He complains of the growth of Methodists: but he. 
does not seem to be aware how much the tenets of the Articles assiat - 
this thriving sect. Does he not know that their “ strange doctrines’” 
are not so strauge to his own system as they ought ta be made? 
When he speaks of his being placed ower his flack ‘ by the Hol 
Ghost,” does he not fall into the very fanaticism which he so just 
condemns ‘in the Methodists ? — and whew he represents himself as 
having been: ordained to the sacred’ office by- persons ‘ to whom power , 
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_ © This assertion is somewhat qualified at p. 48., where the author. 
informs his readers that ‘ most of the wurds, and phrasew of the 
Liturgy are taken, out of the Holy Scriptures, aad, the.rest are the 
expressions of the fret ages: so that whoever takes. exception at, these 
must quarrel with the /anguage of te Holy Ghast, and with the Church 
in Aer Lreatest innocence.’ Did Dr. B. entinly forget: Eeclesiastical 
Flistory,. or did he count an the ignorance of his.readers,, in making 
so groundless a remask? If he turns ta hia hooks, he. will find that , 
the Athanasian,Creed was nat introduced, and that the dispute about. 
the Filiogue did not-occur,, when the Church. was ‘ia her greatest. in- , 
Racence,;’ and that the words “ azrily and indeed taken?’ ennaat be 
represented as the language. of the Holy Ghost. We did net cxpect , 
ta find, ia a publication called The. Temple of Trush,. such. grass mis- 
Tepresentatiaa. a 
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and authority thus to act have descended in a regular manner from 
the first Apostles themselves,’ can he expect in this enlightened a 
to obtain credit ? Will Protestants allow the Popes of Rome to be the 
successors of the Apostles; or shall modern bishops,who obtain a mitre 
by the interest of a prime minister, be said to have power and authority 
derived from the Apostles themselves? Surely it would be more dis- 
creet to lower these high pretensions; for if the bishops of Rome 
acted under an authority regularly descending to them from the first 
Apostles, our separation from their communion, and rejection of their 
authority, at the Reformation, cannot be justified. If, as Dr. Horsley 
has said, the book of Common Prayer, with the office for ordaining 
bishops, &c. be nothing less ‘than one long act of Parliament,’” the 
authority of the bishops rests on the law of the land. 

Were we to adopt the vulgarity of proverbial sayings, we would 


tell Dr. B. that, in his endeavours to repress sectarianism, he does not: 


bit the right nail on the head, nor see where the shoe pinches. It is in vainto 
attempt to silence methodistic teachers by this kind of logic; “ Iam 
appointed by the Holy Ghost, and therefore I must be in the right; 


you are not so appointed, and therefore, if you differ from me, you 


must be all in the wrong.”? We laugh as much as Dr. B. can do at 
the calls which some illiterate teachers pretend to have received : but 
the question at issue respects not so much the source as the matter of 
their pers If the Clergy would follow the line which the spi- 
yited Barrister has chalked out and recommends in his * A ppeals to the 
Public and the Legislature,” viz. a revisal of the Articles, they 
would effectually check Methodism : but, while they contend for the 


perfection of their own system, the Methodists know how to turn it 


against the interests of the Established Church. 


We hope that Dr. B. will take these strictures in good part. We — 


applaud his zeal: but, for the sake of Truth, we beg him to re-con= 
sider the subjects which he has discussed. | 


Art. 17. An Address to the Legislature of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, Sc. on Subjects of Importance tothe Church and State. By 
the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. Rector of Tedstone Delamere, 
Herefordshire. 8vo. pp. 38. 18. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 
That the number and increase of separatists from the Established 


Church should be matter of alarm to the Clergy, and that they should. 


delibera:e on means for correcting the evil, can excite no surprize : 
but it is astonishing that, while they profess a desire to cure the 
schism, they do not enter fully into an examination of the several 
causes of nonconformity. Some sectaries demur to the doctrines of the 
Church; some to its authority ; some to its set forms ; and some to 
the mode in which its ministers are appointed. ‘To none of these objec- 


tions does Dr. Booker advert: but: he thinks that meeting-houses . 


© spring up like mushrooms,’ because parish-churches are not sufficiently 


capacious or not sufficiently numerous ; and he therefore proposes ene | 


larged accommodations for those who are willing, but not able, 
under existing circumstances, to join in the worship of the Church. 


Some alteration, Dr. B. thinks, should take place in the mode of lie _ 


censing sectarian teachers. Fle tells usa story of a teacher who applied 
to the magistrates at the quarter-sessions for a licence, * who could 


neither write nor read :’ but, supposing the accuracy of the nah 
: whis 
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which we doubt, we may ask Dr. B. whethier a solitary instance of 
poreuneties or ineanity ought to influence the conduct of the legis- 
ture in licensing dissenting ministers? It may not be amiss to i 
require, from those who apply for a licence to preach, a testimonial 
of moral character: but it would be absurd to appoint magistrates om | 
at the quarter-sessions as judges of the learning that is requisite for 
a minister of the gospel. When, moreover, it is recollected that b 
St. Panl preached in the upper chamber of a private house, it is : i 
strange that Dr. B. should insist that no place ought to be licenced | 
for divine worship except it be ‘ an- edifice expressly and exclusively 
appropriated to that purpose.’ Do we not read, in the gospels and 
epistles, of churches or congregations in private houses ?—Dr. B. seems 
to possess a liberal mind, but he evidently considers the topic of | if 4 
separation from the establishment in too narrow a point of view. y 
A large body of dissentients call in question, ia their publications, 
the position which he lays down as an undeniable principle, viz. 
that the church of England professes ‘a religion in every respect 


















































conformable to the Holy Scriptures ;? others contend for the superior | iv 
benefit of free or extemporary prayer; and others think that every 1% 
church or congregation should have the chuice of its minister. "4 
While these sentiments prevail, the mere enlargement of the walls of ! 


parochial churches will operate but little towards curing sectarianism. M 


Art. 18. Occasional Sermons, by the Rev. Robert Lucas, D. D. 


o0-y. | 
Vicar of Pattishall, Northamptonshire. 2 Vols. 8vo. Boards. ‘e 
Longman and Co. | 
On all those various occasions on which Dr. Lucas has exerted his 

abilities to convey religious instruction, he displays sentiments strictly: 
in unison with the true character of a Christian divine,and seems 
more solicitous to do good than to obtain applause. His concern 
for the best interests of the peor is amiably manifested in his sermons 
on Sunday Schools, Friendly Societies, and Parochical Clubs ; his 
Visitation sermons convey the most wholesome advice to the Clergy ; 
and his discourses for the benefit of a Charity school, and for an in- 
firmary, inculcate the genuine principles of benevolence, and serve te 
assist us in its right exercise. In a discourse preached before a 
Mayor and Corporation, he discusses the Magistrate’s Office, wisely. 
Urging the prevention as well as the punishment of crime; in two 
Assize-sermons, he illustrates the —— of fearing God and ha- 
nouring the King, or the connection between Religion and Loyalty, 
and displays the excellence of the British Constitution ; and in a dige 
course before the University of Cambridge, the subject of she Cessa- 
tion of Miracles is temperately and ably examined, Dr. L. here ob- 
terving that ‘ the perpetual recurrence of Miracles would destro 
their natural effect, since they would then be confounded with the 
ordinary operations of nature.’ Our numerous engagements preclude 
ns from giving examples of Dr. Lucas’s good sense, liberality, and 

hilanthropy : but they who read his sermons will be convinced that 

¢ is intitled to all the praise which this short article bestows. 


Art.19. 4 connected History of the Life and Divine Mission of Fesus 
Christ, a9 recorded in the Narratives of the Four Evangelists ; with’ 
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208 . Monrarr CaraLocur, Politics. 
Notes selected from thie short-hand Papers of the late Rev. News 
come Cappe. To which are added, Reflections arising from the 
. several subjects of cach Section. By Catharine Cappe. © 8vos 
PP» 553-128 Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. | 
St. Paul is universally allowed to have been a polite man: but it 
has been supposed that his gallantry to the ladies was impeached by 
his prohibiting them to speak in the church ; and if women in ges 
neral could lecture on serious subjects as well as Mrs. Cappe, we 
should. have some ground for lamenting that we cannot occasional 
hear a petticoat-preacher. It is fortunate, then, that the press ié 
open to ingenious females, and we would afford them every encourages 
ment io availing themselves of this privilege. As to the publication 
before us, we feel it our duty not merely to applaud the talents and 
theological attainments of Mrs.Cappe, but to commend the modesty 
which che displays in speaking of herself as § the unlettered amanu- 
ensis’ of her deceased husband. She appears to have arranged thié 
work for the purpo:e of preserving and giving to the world the M8; 
notes of Mr. Cappe on the Evangelists, and to these she wishes to 
invite the attention of theological readers : but, though she keeps im 
the back-ground the reflections from her own pen, (whith are ins 
serted at the end of each section,) we are disposed to think that they 
will, by the general reader,-be considered as more valuable than het 
husband’s notes. Occasionally, Mrs. Cappe is a commentator as 
: well as a pt dN ; and as her theological opinions are in perfect 
unison with those of her husband, no dissonance occurs in their joint 
annotations. ‘I'he text of the Gospels is yiven on the scheme of a: 
harmony by Mr. Cappe, and broken into sections, afier the manner 
of Doddridge’s * Family Expositor,” with Reflections substituted for 
his * /mnprovements.”? "The period of The public Ministry of Christ (this 
ought to have been the title of the work, because the Evangelists 
do not give the complete Life of Christ,) is here considered to have 
included three passovers, and to have lasted two years and a few 
months.— To all Uritarian families, this work must be highly accep- 
table. Mrs. Cappe, being nearly 70 years old, may be indifferent to 
any praise which we can award her: but we must assure her that by 
her affectionate zeal'for her husband’s fame, by her sacred love of 
divine truth, and by her persevering exertions to advance it, she hiag 
won our cordial esteem. Mo y. 
POLITICS. ’ 


Art. 2@. Remarks on a Pamphlet intitled “the Question concerning’ 
the Depreciation of the Currency stated aud ‘examined, by 
William Huskisson, Esq. M. P.””—together with several political’ 
Maxims regarding Coim:and Paper-currency, intended to‘ explaitt 
the real Nature and Advantages of the present System. By the 
Right Henburable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. 8vo. pp. 74. 
as. 6d. Cadell.and-Davies. 1811. ent 
This second: production of Sir John Sinclair may, agreeably tothe 

indication of the title-page, he divided into two parts’; 1. Animad- 

versions on the Bullion-Report and on Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet £ 

2. Avserics of political maxims, to the numbes’ of twelves explana- 
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tory of the views of the author on the present state of our pecumary 
affairs. \ In the first division of his pamphlet, Sir John admits that 
the numerous bankruptcies, which have taken place, may have'béén 
occasioned by causes unconnected with the Bullion-Report : but*the 
fall in our Stocks he is inclined to ascribe, in a great measure, to the 
operation of that official document on the public mind. On foreign’ 
ers, particularly, he says, its effect has been conspicuous ; and the 
increased amount of bills drawn by them on this country, for thé 
proceeds of stock sold out, has been one of the mary causes of the 
depression of our exchanges. Sir John then favours’ iid ‘readers’ 
(p. 32.) with a copy of a letter addressed by him to the Bultion- 
Committee, when in the midst of their deliberations during the fast set- 
sion. It was composed as soon as he received notice that they Had’ 
it in contemplation to recommend the compulsory resumption “ok 
cash-payments, and was intended to convey his ideas on the "prev. 
priety of continuing the Restriction-Act. He concluded ‘with 
the following remarkable assurance: ‘ If these principlés dre actéd” 
upon, there will be no difficulty in finding pecuniary resources for 
carrying on the war in which we are at present ‘engaged for’ teventy’ 
years more, and longer if it should be necessary.” Sir John’s principles. 
seem unfortunately to have been considered as less efficacious :by ‘the 
Committee than by himself, since they did not take any notice of his 
communication. edb rerg seid! 
Mr. Huskisson having spoken with deference of the authority of: 
writers on political economy, Sir John Sinclair takes occasion (p. 362) 
to exclaim against the «tress laid on the opinions of Locke and other : 
authors, whose doctrines cannot, he says, be applicable: to the pre- 
sent times. The answer to this is that, although no, former writer ' 
can have anticipated such a combination of circumstances as:now : 
exists, yet the principles laid down by Locke tend, if correct, to-afford 
some solution of our difficulties; principles being applicable tovall~ 
times and circumstances. The great difficulty, —the: task; which: at: 
present is chiefly incumbent on us,—is to ascertain with precision the~ 
nature of our actual circumstances, and to discover- how far they. 
come under the scope of the principles already established —Sir Joha 
does not enter at length into controversy with Mr. Huskisson, Af. 
ter having commented on the first twenty pages of that gentleman’s 
pamphlet, he proceeds to the more gracious task of imparting: to his 
readers his own political maxims, which may be thus described ; 
1. Utility of coin in early ages. 2. Utility of paper when society 
is farther advanced. 3. Expediency of suspending during war the , 
lability of banks to pay in cash. 4 and 5. Disadvantages of coin and. . 
superiority of paper in @ country advanced in trade. .6. The henelit. 
of suspending cash-payments exemplified in this country since 4797, 
7. Coin not necessary in quiet times for international payments, . 
they being chiefly performed by bills of exchange. 8. An unfavoure. 
able exchange is not a sufficient reason for foregoing the advantages. 
of paper-currency. 9. We need not fear that the Bank will exceed , 
in Its issues, as long as it adheres to its present prudent rules. 19. Ie , 
is desirable that as little coin as possible should be used in circula- 
tion, 11. Bullion should be considered as merely an article of mer- 
Rey. Fas. 18:5. P ~  chandise. 
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chandiee.—Though we have thus specifically enumerated Sir John’s 
olitical maxims, we cannot give them the praise of either novelty or 
wumportance. ‘They consist chiefly of positions which most men of 
seflection would be ashamed to contradict or not to know, while in. 
two or three points they are totally. inadmissible. — After these max- 
ims.had been drawn up, Sir John informs us, in a postscript, that he 
determined to ascertain how far they accorded with the principles of 
Sir. James Steuart ; and he experienced a degree of rapture, greatly 
begons our powers of descripiion, on discovering that he and that 
well known writer entertained the same opinions on the subject of 
money. It will not escape the reader that Sir John takes pains, both 
by: conveying this communication in a posjeript and by significantly 
vemarking that he had not looked into Sif James's book for several 
ears, to reserve to himself the full credit -of the originality of his 
maxims ; — a claim of which we for our part are ready to leave him 
complete possession, only remarking by the way that he betrays a 
shade of inconsistency in enlisting Sir James Stevart so eagerly into 
his.service, after the sturdy opposition which he had made to the 
co-operation of Locke with his antagonist Mr. Huskisson. 


Art.321. Letter to the Right Honou able Sr Fobn Sinclair, Bart., . 





Lo. 


on the Subject of his Remarks on Mr. Fluskisson’s Pamphlet. By ~ 


a Country-Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 23. 18. 6d, Stockdale jun. 
This country-gentleman seems to write with a knowlege of trade 


which, unfortunately, is very rare among others of the same class in. 


society. He maintains, in opposition to Sir John’s argument, that 
our paper is actually at a depreciation, and gots at some length into 
illustrations calculated to shew the effects of such depreciation on in- 
land circulation,:as well as on foreign exchange. He expresses him- 
self with conciseness, and with a considerable share of force: but it 
rinet be apparent to our readers, from what they have already seen 
of the complexity of the subject, that so short e tract as this ean af- 
ford:room for only a very limited view of its various and extensive 


Art. 22. Bank-notes the Cause of the Disappearance of Guineas, and of 
‘the Course of Exchange being against us, whilst the Balance of 

Trade is in our favour ; with practicable Means suggested to enable 

the Bank of England to resume its Payments in Specie, witheut 

sustaining any Loss. By T. Hopkins. 8vo. pp. 74. 4% 

Murray. 1811. 

The preface to this pamphlet exhibits an instance of what may be 
often remarked in young writers, expressions of great diffidence, 
united with a secret belief that the work in question is of no slight: 
consequence to the public welfare. <‘ If,’ says Mr. Hopkins, § the. 
following remarks prove in any degree instrumental in restoring 
the country to that vigorous state from which it is thought bank- 
notes have reduced it, the author will exult in the recollection that he has. 
not avritien in vain.’ We are sorry that it is out of our power to af- 
ford Mr. Hopkins a hope of such exultation : his knowlege of the 
very'intricate subject, which he has ventured to discuss, not appearing 


to us such as'will enable him to labour successfully in the removal : | 
3 : the 
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the irregularities of our money-system. “After some rémarks on the 
balance of trade, he proceeds to the topic of banking, and ‘expresses 
(p-19. )an opinion which isabundantly natural, we must-¢ dnfess, to those ! 
who do. not. know experimentally the risks and anxieties of banking, 
viz. that.an independent fortune is much sooner‘realized by this thode’ 
than by a-regular ‘mercantile business. «. His next object is to shew 
that the balance of trade is permanently in our favour, but that’-the 
baneful operation of bank-notes counteracts this beneficial tendency 
and even turns the tide against us. This.is the main purport of the 
tract; and in maintaining it we discover here and. there a solitary 
trace of solid information, as at. p. 32. the distrust of Custom-house 
returns ; but we experience much oftener the mortification-of finding 
the author wandering to a distance from the path of right inquiry. 
The fourth section relates to the price of bullion and ‘course of ” 
exchange.. Here it is judiciously remarked (p. 48.) that banking 
lessens the amount of specie wanted, not only by substituting paper, 
but by reducing the sum of money which a trader would otherwise 
be obliged to keep in his hands.. Yet sa imperfectly has Mr. Hopkins 
studied the subject, that be alludes, im the same paragraph, to the pro- 
duce of the American mines as being:ina state. of. decrease,:==a refers 
ence to the returns of specie from Mexico: would soon satisfy him of 
the contrary. On an error. of inadvertence like. this.-we :are not 
disposed to comment with severity : but it would be difficult to » 
| deal out too hard measure to some other allegations; for-example, the 
assumption (p. 56.) that the Bank of England has. been disposed: to 
discount bills to the extent of the whole.property of,.the applicant, 
and that at this rate our paper currency might be increased to five 
hundred or a thousand mil ions. What shall we say tothe follow. 
ing moderate assertion ? (p. 62.) * Bank-notes are the offspring of the 
comparatively small sum which the Bank -has left to Government. 
The indulgence extended to the Bank, in consequence of.the trifling 
sums with which they have, at various times, accommodated the.Gos. 
0. vernment, has done incomparably more real injury to the nation, than 
the hundreds of millions which have been borrowed from the rest of 
the public.’ After such specimens of Mr. Hopkins’s extravagance; 
our readers will be disposed to pardon us for declining to exhibit an 
analysis of his theory. It is directed, nog against the Restriction- 
Act, nor against any late abuse of banking, but (p. 60.) against the 
whole system of paper-currency, to a degree which we cangot help 
regarding as very strange in a writer who is apparently acquainted 
with the practice of businese, and is fitted, if we may judge from his 
style, to comprehend a course of reasoning which would lead to the 
attainment of sounder views. Fee Bio 
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Art. 23. On the Power and Privileges of Parhament, in a Serica of 
Letters addressed to the Rt. Hon. Lord Ellenborough. By 
Thismiames ; first printed ia the Examiner Sunday Paper. 8vo. 
28. Kearsley. 1810. ggg Rae 
This tract may boast.of one-excellence, which is too rare in these 

days, namely brevity. It is respectfully penned, and breathes pure 

Pz patriot sm 5. 
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patriotism ; and though-maty persons would controvert the principles 
which. it contains, none will call in question the honest intentions of 
the writer. We strongly suspect, however, that the learned Chief 
Josties, to whom it is addressed, will not regard the authorities. 
uced in these pages as so decisive, nor the reasonings on them 
as so conclusive, as they are considered to be by his polite and 
modest correspondent. : . . ‘Jo. 


Art. 24.’ Letters to the Rt. Hon: Thomas Lord Erskine, on the Law 
' of Principal and Accessary ; with an Examination of the New 
Rule affecting Principals in the second Degree, or Abettors pre- 
~ sent at Murder, &c. By U. O*Dedy, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 
» Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 146. 38. 6d. Reid. 811. “ 
When we presume to call for the attention of our superiors, pro- 
priety and good breeding require that we should be as brief and 
cuncise in stating our business as its nature will admit ; but’ the bulk 
of this pamphlet shews that Mr. O’Dedy either disregards or re- 
jects this rule. If, however, the noble person whom he addresses 
should consider him as diffuse and tedious, we apprehend that he will 
generally approve of the views and sentiments which are expressed ; 
for we believe that the Noble Lord is not one of those who think 
that to render our criminal code rational and just is to oppress the 
judges, to overturn the law,"and to render property insecure. We 
approve the attempt of Mr. O‘Dedy, and would gladly see exploded 
the doctrine which he exposes: but the Oracle has pronounced that 
our criminal code must still remain barbarous and sanguinary, and 
that justice to criminals must repose on a struggle between the 
humanity of judges and the obligations of their oaths. After the 
rude repulse which the recent endeavours of a distinguished member 
of the bar to ameliorate this branch of the-‘law have experienced, we 
conceive that Mr. O’Dedy is too sanguine in expecting that any 10- 
terference, even of Lord Erskine, will be effectual to introduce into 
_ eur criminal code the amendment which he recommends. Jo 













POETRY. 


Art. 25. The Pleasures of Possession, or the Enjoyments of the pre- 
sent Moment contrasted with those of Hope and Memory, a Poem. 
By Charles Verral. Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. Boards. Rick- 
man. 1810. 

This is a cheerful and harmonious lay ;' and though it contains no 
passages of ‘great novelty or extraordinary force, yet the author 

ssesses so much good nature, — * the soul’s refreshing green,— 
and he persuades us to be happy so cordially, that many readers 
will turn with satisfaction to his work when fatigued by the glare of 
more brilliant performances ; and he will be intitled to the gratitude 
of every ** contented spirit”? whom he has taught to rejoice in aad 
value the present moment, | we yes 


Art. 26. Friendly Visits frem the Muse, or the Consolations ‘of §oli- 
‘tude. By a Lady. Crown 8vo. 78. Boards. Dutton. 1880. 

___ In plain terms, this lady tells us that-Dr, Gaskin, Mr. West, and 
Mr. Cumberland, sxgid ¥ os 
¢ Are 
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‘ Are pleased her artless numbers to commend ;’ 


and since she has the solace of their approbation, we feel less com: ° 
punction in refusing ours. She has indeed a claim on the gratitude 
of these gentlemen, for the perseverance with which their praises are 
‘¢ sung or said” throughout the volume; and to Mr. Cumberland 
in particular she makes many flattering —— and compliments, 
in the name of Posterity, which we think that all his politeness will 
not induce him to return. Her sentiments appear to be loyal and 
religious, and most of her compositions aim at exemplifying some | 
passage of Scripture or axiom of morality: but the merits of -her 
poetry bear so little proportion to its motives, that while we applaud 
the latter we can give no testimony in favour of the former; and 
throughout our perusal of this work, our judgment as critics was 
constantly at variance with our feelings as men. We read it 


‘¢ As ’twere with a defeated joy, 
With one auspicious and one drooping eye,’ 


and we took leave of it with a renewed conviction that neither good 
sentiments nor good rhymes will suffice to make a good poem : —in 
short, that | 
«© Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of have in fifty years, 
Though every one his claim alleges, 


As if it grew in common hedges.” Do 


Art 27. Feeling, or Sketches from Life; a desultory Poem, with 
ether Pieces. By a Lady. Crown 8vo. ss. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1810. : 

Flinty as the hearts of professional critics are supposed to be, they 
must surely have some feeling for a Lady who writes on Feeling. 
Indeed we have felt for her, in our perusal of the poems before us : 
but it was in regretting that she had no kind friend to apprize her 
of the consequences of publishing indifferent poetry in this very 
fastidious age. Our duty precludes us from the possibility of being 
very civil even to the ladies, when they present us with vapid rhymes; 
aod therefore in the present instance we cannot be complimentary. 
What critics could applaud the taste of a lady who, having thus 
parodied Pope’s beautiful lines on his mother, 

¢ With gentle Pity’s sympathetic breath 
Cheer jengthen’d life, or smooth the bed of death,’ 


and consequently reminded the reader of that which is super-excellent, 
should follow it with such a couplet as this ? 


¢ And when the hour of filial toil is o’er 
With lasting sorrow grieve FOR EVERMORE.’ 


Evermore is a word for which this lady discovers a singular predileee 
tion: but can it be called a wise fondness ? 3 7 
* My hapless wife, my tender progeny, 
Lord, thou wilt succour, though depriv’d of me, 
And when on earth their pilgrimage is o’er, 
Through grace unite, nor part us evermore,” 
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We shall venture to:ask the fair-author who ever told her that 
seen and plain, laid and bed, haunt and point, way: and thee, and sea 
and bay, &c. could be tolerated as rhymes ? 

We have reviewed this work chiefly by asking questions ; which 
is_as mild a mode of proceeding as we can adopt:. yet should this 
lady, counting on high praige, take our coldness so much éo heart as 
to suspend herself by her gartet, ( which Heaven forbid !) Mr. Southey 
will probably lay the felo de se at. our door, and quote our mercy, 
as he did on a former instance, a6 a proof of our cruelty and hard. 


heartedness. 
— Moy. 


Art. 28. , The Maniac, with other Poems, by John Lawson. 12mo. 
3s. Boards. Burditt. 1810. — ah 
As we conjecture, from the insinuations contained in the preface, 
that the emolument arising from these poems is intended to relieve fa- 
mily distresses, we sincerely wish that they may se//: but at the same 
time our consciences scarcely allow us to desire that they may be read, 
They contain many quibbling passages, and some which have been 
perhaps unconsciously moulded on the writings of others. In one 
part we trace a resemblance to Southey’s Thalaba, and another seems 
to be an imitation of Cowper’s little poem, ‘‘ The Rose.’? However, 
the lines supposed to be spoken by ‘ A child at the grave of his 
mother’ are natural, and rather affecting ; and since this little volume 
contains nothing which: is offensive to morality, we should rejoice in 
secing it meet with that indulgence from others which critics are 
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Art. 29, Sacred Allegories ; or allegorical Poems, illustrative of 
‘Subjects, Moral and Divine; to which is added, an Anacreontic 
-on the Discovery of Vaccination ; with an Epilogue to the same. 
: By the Rev. John Williams, M. A. ‘Curate of Stroud, Glouces- 
‘tershire. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. ~ 1810. 

We have often remarked to little purpose that faith and fancy 
make a very aukward amalgam ; and though we have numerous exame 
ples of this bad practice, we cannot become reconciled to it. " When 
the clergy turn pocts, they frequently go to their own shop for 
the solid materials, and think to produce an effect by working them 
up with articles drawn from the storehouse of invention. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been tempted to proceed on this plan: but his sacred alle. 
gories prove, with many other works of the same kind, that, when 
poetic liberties are taken with religion, more disgust than pleasure is 
produced. What pretty conceits are the following; that the roses 
were all white in Paradise previously to the Fall, but that some of them 
blushed themselves red, as did also the apple, when Eve tasted the 
forbidden fruit ; — that the white rose is an emblem of our Saviour’s 
purity, as the red is of his bleeding sacrifice ; — that the lily sprang 
up where innocence was buried, and ought to remind us of the 


P ‘ im 
righteousness of Christ ;— that violets sprang up from the tears of 
Christ ;—~and that the thorns on our Saviour’s wounded brow burst 


forth into milk-white flowers? ) 
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¢ The thorn, that wreath’d the Saviour’s head, ‘ i2 


Asif the primal cutse were fled; °° ° 

As if the thorn, with blossoms crown’d, 

No more was sent to curse the ground; 
' But to remind us of the day, ’ 

When JESUS took the curse away. 

— Yes; whilst the little flow’ry gems 

Forth started,’ fromthe prickly stems. 

On the thorn, ‘his lifé-blood lay, : 

Which the petals bore away ; 

In holy trust, the orient edge _ 

Still retains the sacred pledge; 

Still, upon the trembling chives,’ — 

See, the hallowed crimson lives ! 

But, if, beneath a treach’rous sky, 

This sacred relic waste and die, 

If no faint streak of red appear, 

On petal, or,chive, thro’ all the year; 

Yet see whene’er the blossom dies, 

How thick the deep-stained berries rise ; 

As if the thorn, once steeped in gore, 

Would now those sacred drops restore ; 
Would now remind us of the day, ., . 

When JESUS took the curse away.’ 


Such poetry may have ‘* the Hallmark of Orthodoxy,’? as War- 
burton said, but it has not the mark of the Parnassian mint. 

We do not object to Mr. W.’s poetic made of accounting for the 
introduction of vaccination. . We transcribe the fiction: .« 

6 Cupid, spent with toil, seeks refreshment from the milk-pail of 
Thirsa — She refuses, unless he will ensure-her the affections of her 
shepherd — ‘The small-pox in the village — She is afraid of losing her 
charms— Cupid acquiesces in her request —- Receive. the reward of 
the promise — He vaccinates her from her cow with his arrow — She, 
mistaking its import, charges him with ingratitude— Ee assures hee 
that it is to fulfil his engagements — Some one behind the tree overe 
hears their discourse — The knowledge of this remedy against the 
small-pox now universally circulated.’ 32 ’ 

In the epilogue, the author speaks feelingly of the sad ravages made 
by the small-pox in his own family, and is thankful to the Deity that 
| ee Mo-y. 


its fury is restrained. 
? “NOVELS. 


Art. 30. La Nouvelle Arcadie; &c. i.e. The New Arcadia, or the 
Interior of Two Familics. By Augustus La Fontaine. 4 vole 
i2mo. Paris. — London, Colburn. Price. 16ssewed. 18:10, 

_ Former productions of this author have shewn that he is fond of 
drawing domestic scenes and family-pictures; and his dramatis pere 
sone, though but little diversified, have always “ the natural touch” 

which makes them interesting. His young are | 
‘¢ best distinguished by black, brown, and fair,” 
and their lovers are chiefly employed in combating difficulties and 
P 4 making 
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making declarations: but they have invariably the feelings and dispo- 
sitions which are appropriate to youth; and the elders of the 


groupe are delineated with some peculiarities of sentiment and traits 
of individual charaeter. | 

It appears superfluous to establish rules for the construction of 
novels, because, if the story amuses, few readers are dispoeed to 
eriticize the manner. in which it is conducted: but there are certain 
regulations on which even the interest of these compositions in some 
measure depends; and these are such as relate to the length of time 
comprized in the narrative, and the number of principal persons to 
whom the attention is directed. In such respects, the performance 
before us is censurable, since the loves of the fathers and mothers, 
and even of the great uncle, precede those of Pylades and Orestes ; 
and the interest is so equally divided among them all, that it is only 
from these young men being the last of their generation that we are 
Jed to consider them as the immediate heroes of the tale. : 

The Uncle Frantz of M. La Fontaine reminded us rather too: for- 
cibly of Sterne’s uncle Toby, but his argumentative disquisitions are 
spirited and humorous, his character ie well and happily contrasted 
with that of Major Wolfenstein, and we think that this work has 
merit enough to afford pleasure, notwithstanding the errors which 


we have noticed. MrsBay. 


Art 31. Elise; &c. 4. e. Eliza, or Family-Papers. By Augustus 
La Fontaine. 12mo. 4 vols. Paris.— London, Colburn. 
Price 148. sewed. 1810. 

More unity of interest is maintained in this than in many others 
of ;La Fontaine’s novels: it is less crowded with personages; and 
those who areintroduced,are not devoid of distinguishing character. 
istics: but the story would have been improved if some of the tempta- 
tions and * hair-breadth scapes” of Elise and her lover had been omit- 
ted, since they advance so often to the brink of the same precipice, that 
the reader, who at first pitied their trials, will end by condemning 
their imprudence. The impassioned letters which Elise writes to 
Carle lose their effect, because they are not accompanied by the 
doubtful or. desponding effusions on his part which are supposed to 
elicit her unreserved protestations. However, a lesson against self- 
confidence may be learned from her sorrews; while the danger of 
encouraging vague hopes and wishes is well exemplified by the disap- 

intments of Henriette. 

The sudden change in Madame Block, who, from attempting to 
corrupt her friend by licentiaus sophistry, became the careful moni- 
tress and guide of her conduct, is not so well explained as its im- 
probability requires; and the heroiem displayed by the principal 
female character in the conclusion is very surprising, although our 
young and fair readers, who will be interested in her adventures, might 
accuse us of misanthropy, if we ventnred to term it unnatural. po 


Art. 32. The Reformist !!! a Seriovcomic Political Novel. 12mo0. 

2 Vols. 108. Boards. Newman and Co.- 1810. 
This novel.ought to have been intitled the Visionary or Mad Ree 
formist ; for reformation in the abstract is no subject of scriongoOn 
| mirth. 
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mirth. ‘ Whatever is, isright,”? in the government of God, but 
would be a most dangerous and absurd maxim if applied to the arrange- 
ments and conduct of man. On the contrary, such is the imperfect state 
of society, that room for improvement is observable in most human ine 
stitutions, as well asin every human heart: but the misfortune is 
that wild and mis-calculating speculatists, under the notion of effecting 
reforms, do more harm than good. Persons of this description are 
fair game for the satirist; and the hunting of them, when properly 
managed, will always give sport. ‘* When we see a man, (to use 
the words of the motto from Vanbrugh,) whom nature has made no 
fool, very industrious to appear like an ass,” he ought to be ridiculed, 
and it is for the good of the community that he should. Such is the 
hero of this little novel ; who, though an imaginary character, and 
caricatured to the very altitude of extravaganza, may teach a lesson of 
caution on the subject of reformists. _While, however, we own that 
we have been diverted by the broad humour which runs through this 
work, wefcannot be such dupes of the preface as to believe that the 
experience of a lady could have furnished all the scenes which are 
here delineated ; and much less would we attribute to a female pen the 
great illiberality which occasionally displays itself. ‘The presump- 
tion of the Methodists, in ay Fe themselves by the title of Lice, 
may be justly exposed; and facts have proved that some who have 
affected to be saints have turned out to be sly sinners: but we think 
that nothing can justify the insinuation that Methodistic preachers are 
aset of fornicators and adulterers, nor the wholesale aspersion (Vol. i. 
p- 184.) that.‘ those who dissent from the established church gene- 
tally despise the state.’ 

_ Percival Ellingford, the prominent character in this picture, is so 
outré in his ardor for Mcthodism, so sudden in exchanging it for 
Deism, and so easily brought to renounce the latter for the good 
orthodox faith, that the portraiture scarcely merits analysis. His 
exhibition as an O. P., and as the enthusiastic admirer of Sir F. B. 
and Colonel W., is contrived for the sake of affording the author an 
opportunity of neprahening the conduct of those public characters, 
and of conveying her (or his) wish ‘ that not an iota of our govern- 
ment may be altered.’ (Vol. 2. p. 41.) The love-stories, and sketches 
of what is called fashionable life, may give this nevel some attraction. ; 
and it finishes, like all of its class, in the vulgar. catastrophe, a 


marriage. et Mos 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 33. Scripture-Geography, in Two Parts. Containing a Descrip- 
tion of the most distinguished Countries and Places noticed in’ the 
Holy Scriptures. With a brief Account of the remarkable Histo- 
rical events connected with the Subject ; intended to facilitate the 
Study of the Holy Bible to young Persons. For the Use of 
Schools and Families, and illustrated with Maps. By John Toy, 
private Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 8vo. 

 *pp- 125. 6s. Boards, Scatchard and Co. * 1810. . 

pear aie Eb ? ‘Numerous 
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Numerous attempts are made to assist the rismg genefation in the 
attainment of useful knowlege ;° and under this im sing’ pretext 
many books are published for the real purpose of puffing into notice 
an obscure teacher of the elements of science. We cannot penetrate 
the motive of Mr. Toy in becoming an author’: but he has evidently 
taken pains to compile an instructive work ; and though it be not so 
extensive in its scope as the title implies, (for it is chiefly confined to 
the geography of the Old Testament, and particularly to Palestine, ) 
and is in several places defective, ‘we do not hesitate to say that on the 
whole it merits commendation. ‘The map of Judea manifests consi- 
derable care, notwithstanding the blunder of the engraver, who, 
instead’ of the sea of Gallilee or Gennesereth, has substituted the 
strange word Chinnereth. — Neither in the body of the work nor 
in the index will the reader find Chaldea, the cradle of the human 
race; though, in a note, some mention of the Chaldeans occurs, 
It is not only specified that mount Moriah is the same as Calvary, 
but that here * Adam was buried, for which Mr. Toy has no scrip- 
tural: authority. He states also that Zadmor is the same as 
Palmyra, and he may quote Wood as evidence : but we must observe 
that, though we read that ‘* Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness,” 
the ruins of Palmyra do not indicate that this city was ever built by 
a Jewish prince. Bethabara, Mr. Toy asserts, signifies * a place of 
passage g’ he should have said, 2 house of passage. Respecting the 
word Kirjath Arba, the antient name of Hebron, Mr. T. notices an 
idle tradition, which it was unnecessary to relate after the express de- 
claration of Joshua (xiv. 15.) that Aréa was the name of one of the 
anakim ; and it is equally childish to specify the Quarantania, in the 
tribe of Benjamin, as the mountain to which, é és said, the devil took 
our Saviour to shew him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them. A teacher of geography, who knows the spherical 
shape of the world, ought not to have retailed to his pupils so 
idle-a hearsay, fit only for the nursery ,— and we should think 
that the misses at Miss Cardin’s school, (the lady to whom the work 
is dedicated) will not understand his * cognominal fountain’ at p. ¢o. 
We must observe, also, that the index 1s not sufficiently copious. 
Yet, in spite of errors and defects of this nature, Mr. Toy’s details 
respecting the antient and modern divisions of Palestine, the allot- 
ments of the several tribes, and the positions of places named in the 
O. T., will be of great assistance to those who wish to understand 










the geography of the Bible. — Moy. 


Art. 34. Beauties selected from the Writings of the late William Paley, 
DD. Archdeacon of Carlisle, alphabetically arranged. With an 
Account of his Life, and critical Remarks on some of his peculiar 
Opinions. By W. Hamilton Reid. 12mo. pp. 325. 48 6d, 
Boards. Sherwoodand Co. 1810. | 
In the IId article of our last Review, we took notice of Mr, Mead- 

ley’s Life of Dr. Paley, and entered into some view of the character 

and writings of that deceased dignitary of our Chutch. Mr. Reid’s 
biography is extracted in a great measure from the a ates 
eadley: 
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Meadley : but it is said that ¢ other sources have net been neglected.’ 
Atthe end of it, Mr. R. quotes the remarks which we made in our 


‘Number for September 1809, in reviewing’ Dr. P.’s Sermons, because 
ef their coincidence with his own: but in one passage he has en- 


tirely mistaken. and mis-stated our observation. In saying that ‘the 
probe must be particularly applied,” we added that “the unbelief of 
the believing, the irreligion of the religious, and the immorality of 
the moral must be scrutinized ;”? which Mr. Reid has altered into 
‘the unbelief of the sabelieving, the irreligion of the irreligious, and 
the smmorality of the émmoral.’ ! 

Reverting for a moment to the character of Dr.-Paley as an author, 
we might metaphorically speak of him thes. Belonging to that class 
of writers who have excelled in reasoning, it is not from the store- 
house of memory nor from. the fabric a ve he fits out 
the vessel which he is about to launch, but from the rope. yard of his 
| logical faculty. His stock or staple of argument is copious, and he 
. uses it all: but-he twists rather from fibres than from cords; not 
sorting nor selecting, nor always distinguishing the weaker from the 
stouter. He was the sophist of utility, but occasionally was the 
sophist, and pressed arguments of the invalidity of which he must 
have been aware. 

The selections of Mr. Reid, though not always (we think) judi- 
cious, are compendious and instructive, and the volume is altogether 
an acceptable manual. The regent intitled Beneficence and Opti- 
mism is very bold; and beautiful trades occur under the heads 
Christian Worship, Treatment of Domestics, Pain, Property, Resurrec~ 
tion, Sabbatical Institutions, and the Watch. The chapter on the Mile 


Wry ical. 
lenium is somewhat fanatica Tay. y &% G2. 


Art.35. Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer. Perceval, on the Aug- 
mentation of a particular Class of Poor Livings without burthening 
the Public. 8vo. 2s. MHatchard. 1810. 
It will be in the recollection of our readers that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the last Session of Parliament, made and carried @ 
, motion for granting 100,000l. towards the relief of the Poorer Clergy; 
and that, at the time of making this motion, he intimated that a far- 
ther grant or grants would be necessary. The author of this letter 
is of opinion that the object which Mr. Perceval has in view may be 
accomplished out of the present propeysty allotted. for the support of 
the Establishment ; and that a provision in part may be obtained for 
[o-y. the maintenance of the parochial clergy, out of ecclesiastical impro- 
priations. This hint is suggested from the purest motives; and we 
are sorry to think that it is not very probable that it will be counte- 
nanced by the Dignitaries of the Church. Mo-y. 
e 


Art. 36. Jnstructive Tales. By Mrs. Trimmer. Collected from the 
Family Magazine. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Hiatchard, 1810. 

- In their present compact form, these Tales constitute a very ra- 

tional and consistent publication for the use of the lower class of 

people. ‘The counsel which they inculcate is pious, wise, and prac- 

ticable ; the rules given in the Appendix for the management of ine 


fants, 
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fants, sick persons, &c. are valuable; and the'stories themselves are. 
amusing and intelligible. We are convinced, therefore, that the 
circulation of this little work will be beneficial to those for whose 
service it is intended.—Since its publication, the worthy lady who 
ee it has been called to reap the eternal reward of a well spent 


ife. x. 
The language is not an object of criticism in a composition of this 
nature, and intehded for such a purpose : but were it designed for 

| the toilette of the lady of fashion instead of the cottage of t the la- 
| bourer, (with whom a familiarity and colloquiality of expression will’ 
Ge | form a recommendation,) we should animadvert on a variety of in- 








elegant phrases which occur in it ;—such as cutting a figure, living in 
style, &c. &cs . Mrs Bar 


Art. 37. Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, methodically arranged ; with an alphabetical Index of 
Authors. By William ‘Harris, Keeper of the Library. vo, 

p. 482. 158. Boards. Payne. ya 4 
he large and valuable collection of books which belong te the 

Royal Institution affords strong evidence of the zeal and industry of 

its founders and patrons ; and indeed many literary establishments of 

much longer standing cannot boast ofsuch an assemblage asthis volume 
describes. Mr. Harris, with the assistance of the honorary librarians, 
has classified and arranged the Catalogue in a very convenient mane 
ner for consultation ; and if the library itself could be made of easy 
access to students and learned men, who often wish to refer to exe 
pensive works which they have not the means of purchasing, or to 
scarce works which cannot be easily procured, the publication of this 
volume would produce more of that general benefit which it is even 
now capable of effecting as a well arranged list of good books in all 


branches of literature. Moy. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 38. Personal Reform the only sure and effectual Basis of National 
Reform.— A Sermon by the Rev. Charles Moore, M.A. &c. one 
of the six Preachers in the Metropolitical Church of Canterbury. 
4to. 1Is.6d. Hatchard. 1810. 
¢* Let every one mend one, and all will be mended,”’ is a common 

saying: but no man thinks of reforming himself till he has a number 

of examples to keep him in countenance, and thus this business is 
commonly adjourned sine die. Mr. Moore, having been prevented by 
indisposition from appearing in the pulpit, here preaches to his pa- 
rishioners from the press, and repeats old truths in support of an old 
position, which, though never controverted, has had the fate of. 
being little regarded. Could Mr. M. by his remonstrance bring 

Personal Reform into fashion, even in his own parish, he would have 

reason to congratulate himself: but from his preface it appears that 

his hopes are not very brilliant on this head. | ‘pe 


Art. 39. The Character of Saul the Pharisee, and Paul the Christian, 
considered: preached at Nottingham, June 28th, 1809, at a Meet- 
3 ing 
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Aing‘of Ministers, and of the Northern Unitarian Tract Society, by 

Israel Worsley. 8vo. 18 Eaton. © =~: ? : 

If we'mistake not, the subject judiciously chosen for this discourse 
has had great power to convince and convert several who had entere 
tained ‘doubts respecting Christianity; and, among them, some of 
considerable rank and station. Mr. Worsley justly remarks that 
¢ when we meet in the garb of religion with a bitter foe, an angry 
opponent, and a furious persecutor, it isa Saul who is before us. 
But when we meet with the mild and harmless defender of sacred 
truth, a lover of God, and at the same time a lover of man, who 
would serve every one in his highest and injure no one in his most 
inconsiderable concerns, it is a Paul, a servant of God, and a:disciple 
of Jesus Christ.’ — It is difficult to conceive that a reasonable and 
unbiassed mind should carefully attend to such a reflection, and withs 
hold its assent to the truth of the gospel. | 
This is the first conclusion on which the preacher justly expatiates. 
The second which he presents is not less securely established, when 
he tells us that ‘ this fact not only exhibits’a proof of the truth of 
Christianity, but also discovers the nature and spirit of that religion 
which the apostle adopted. In Saul we see the Pharisee and the 


bigot, but in Paul the man of benevolence, of gentleness, and love. 


How amiable must that doctrine be which could thus change the 


nature and feelings of a man, and convert the lion into a lamb ! Hi. 


Art. 40. The Duties of the Clergy,. preached at the Visitation of 
the Rev. James Phillott, D.D., Archdeacon of Bath, June 27th, 
.1810. By the Rev. R. Warner, Curate of St. James’s, Bath, &c. 

. 8vo, 18. 6d.. Wilkie and Co. 
_. We do not like this sermon the less for its textual division, and for 
its old fashioned methodical arrangement. By a judicious paraphrase 
on 1 Tim. iv. 16.:Mr. Warner displays the duties of the clergy on 
the points of doctrine and example, and enforces the motives which 
should influence their minds. The good opinion which the public 
entertain of Mr. W. asa preacher will not be diminished by ths dis- 
course, which is closely adapted to the occasion ; and which, by the 
spirit as well as the justnessof its remarks, must have given pleasure 


to those who heard it. Moy. 


Art. 41. Preached before the Rev. James Phillott, D.D-., Arch- 
deacon of Bath, and the Clergy of the Deanery of Bedminster, at 
Bedminster Church, June 28, 1810. By the Rev. William Shaw, 
D.D., Rector of Chelvey, Somerset. $Svo. 18. 6d. Longman 
and Co. 

_ Single sermons are generally dismissed by us with brevity, as con- 

taining ‘mere common-place remark ; but sometimes they have a pe- 

culiar character, and then they demand from us peculiar notice. 

Such is the discourse before us. Dr. Shaw is a divine who displays 

the clearness and energy of the philosopher, and who combines manly 

zeal with true liberality, He has cultivated truth unrestrained. by 
the shackles of system, and’ he’ wishes to see the religion of Jesus 
emancipated from all antient and modern corruptions. No deference 


is paid by this'sensible preacher to the mere authority of great — 
. either 





; 
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either ja philosophy or ia religion. Against. eectaries he would wage 


no war but that of reason; and that the field may be taken with suc- 
cess against the Evangelical Preachers, as they: call themselves, he ex- 
horts his ‘brethres ¢ to abjure scholastic and obsolete theology, and 
to preach the plain and simple doctrines of their Master and elder 


Brother.’ The ‘* Barrister” does not make a more. strenyous attack . 


on the * mysterious faith and mysterious morality’ of this. new. sect, 
than Dr. Shaw ; yet the latter docs not desire to avail himeelfof any 
exertion of the secular arm to suppress it, He asks only for the 
weapons of reason, well knowing that ‘ error will ever be afraid. of 
reason.” ) 


Speaking to the flock, he says, ‘ we are not ashamed of the g 
of owe. Believe not those who would persuade you that —_ 
But it is of the gospel of men we are ashamed, and with the: boldness 
of truth we own it. We are ashamed of prisciples. which ridicule 
morality and virtue, subvert every sentiment of good works, shake 
all the pillars of human society and human felicity, dishonour Jesus 
Christ, and dethrone the Deity.’— : 

+ If to: preach Christ be to make use of his. name as a charm, to 
erect his doctrines as the /abarum and badge of a party, to entertaia 
you with unintelligible descriptions of. an unintelligible faith, to 
abound in unseemly similies ; then we willingly resign that character 


‘to its designing professors. But, let me tell you what it is we 


preach, We preach the great ‘‘ things of God ;”’ we insist on the 
distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, as contained in the’ most 
ancient symbol of the faith — redemption from ignorance, idolatry, 
and death, ‘by Jesus Christ — upon his life, example, precepts, doc- 
trines, resurrectiqn, ascension, and the immortality which the Saviour 
brought to light—and opon the precious promises he hath be- 
queathed us.’— oleae 

¢ It may be asked, are any opinions damnable, and in the profession 
of which we cannot be saved? I hope only those of wilful and obsti- 
nate adherence to principles derogatory from the honour of God and 
his attributes, in opposition to better knowledge.’ 

Dr. Shaw’s opinion of the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
creed may be collected from the last passage ; and if the majority of 
the established priesthood embraced his sentiments, that ecclesiastical 
reform would take place, which must deprive the Methodists of their 

roud boast of resting their preaching on the Articles of the Esta- 


blished Church. - , , 
Dr. S. discriminates between the Protestant Dissenters of the 


-old school which produced a Lardner, a Benson, a Doddridge, a 


Watts, a Chandler, a Kippis, anda Rees, &c. — ‘* men who have 
done honour to human nature, (he says) to whom we owe the greatest 
obligation in the cultivation of letters, and co-operation in the im, 
provement of pclitical and civil freedom,’ —and the modern sect of 
Methodistic dissenters who are growing into fashion, ‘ to whom the 
arts owe no improvement, knowlege no advancement, the rights of 
humanity no support, and freedom no countenance.’— It certainly is 
oof of the progress of reason and. good sense, that the friends 


no pr 
of the former decline and those of the latter are abundant. 
} Corres- 


e 


' Moy 
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CORRESPONDENCE. i 


In reply to the remarks of Horatianus on some parts of our 
examination of the Muse Cantabrigienses, in our Number tor December 
last, ‘we beg leave‘to repeat, | vem 

1st, Our Alcaic anathema against the use of final short vowels 
before the “iitial‘consonants sc, sp, and st. Horace’s lyric poetry 
affords no instance of such a licence; arid can ovr objector, adduce 
more than a very few examples from the entire works of the more 
correct Latin Poets ? — always excepting, for obvious reasons, the 
cace of proper names. If he cannot, let him cast his eye over those 
pages of any Latin Dictionary which bear the consonants in question 
for their 'superscription, and then say why so copious a list of words 
should have produced such few metrical usages of the kind which 
we denounce ? 5 Ped Ga 

adly, We excluded any such final word as “ Penduligue’” from the 
third Alcaic line, because no such word is admitted by Horace ; and 
we called it a Ditrochzus, because it consists of two Trochees. To 
the question, ** why not call it an Epsiritus Secundus 2”? we oppose 
another question, of equal importance ; — why not call it Creticus 
Hypercatalecticus ? — Creticus etiam et Ditrochaus Catalecticus par est 
atque unus :’?— but see Herman. An adroit grammarian, by the free 
use of his synonyms and licences, may make quidlibet ex quolibet, as 
the present objector will perhaps allow. — Only three instances occur 
m orice of quadrisyllables closing the third Alcaic line; and there- 
fore, though the arrangement be perfectly admissible, we think that 
a judicious imitator would not very frequently introduce it into a 
short poem. Asto examples of similar rhythm in words of a different 
number of syllables, the ear must in this case assist the fingers, — 


¢* Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et Aure ;” 


which leads us to re-assert, 
gdly, That, 
‘© Mandavit etas, pande fauces” 
is an unadvisable rhythm for the third Alcaic line. Will our corres- 
pondent’s ear not teach him the difference produced in the sound of a 
verse by a different punctuation? If not, we fear that .no study of 
the doctrine of pauses will supply the deficiency. | 


“* Letatur. Evoe! parce, Liber? — 
to our apprehension, very little resembles the above verse in musical 
effect. 7 , 
“ Nostros, et adjecisse predam” 
also varies from it. 

““ Cantare rivos, atque truncis’” 


is indeed a line exactly the same: but we still venture to object ta 


° as too rarely used by Horace for the adoption of his imitators, 
s to : | | 


“ Hic classe formidatus, ile” — 
and especially, 
© Dumeta, natalemque sylvan” — 


(the 
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(the remaining instances of our objector) we will merely contrast 
them with 7 
© Mandavit etas, pande fauces’”?— 
atid leave the decision to those of our readers who are exercised in the 
composition as well as the criticism of Latin Verse. The fragment 
of Alczus we have not leisure to examine: but, taking it on 
Horatianus’s own quotation, 
Tod” ivOev’ apyts Say ro psoooy’ 
we must remind him that the punctuation here again destroys the 
sameness for which he contends. 
4thly, Cesura Penthemimerisis a marvellous proper’’ well-soundin 
grammatical term: but we were contented with recommending absti- 
nence from such lines as 


¢ Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico”— 


without adorning our pages by any extracts from the voluminous noe 
menclature of the metrical Critic. We only offered a few practical 
cautions to the Vates Lyricit in the groves of Academus. We are 
glad, however, that our correspondent allows the soundness of our 
advice on this point; and we agree with him that we improperly 
omitted the common caution against the use of the Iambic foot at the 
_ opening of the Alcaic lines. The 4th verse of the stanza being 
oe} Log{dic, and necessarily consisting of two Dactyls, and (if Hora. 
/ tianus pleases) an Epitritus secundus, he needed not have said * the 
three first lines of the stanza.’=-With Synapheia we had nothing todo. 
5thly, Our hint, as to uncontracted genitives plural, was conveyed 
in language which allows only of a lax interpretation. In genitives 
singular, as ‘‘ imperi,’”’ &c. the rule is imperious ; and we imagined as 
we wrote (perhaps erroneously) that the contracted form of ‘* immi- 
nentum,’’? &c. was more in the general spirit of Lyric verse than the 

open form of ** amantium, jubentium,”? &c. &c. H od 


bo 











The youth of F. H. Fuvenis may excuse his not considering that 
we do not review compositions in MS.; and perhaps it may also ac- 
count for his having charged us with the postage ofa letter containing 
such a request. 
. © An Old Correspondent’ is * not mistaken’: but we have been sube 
ject to more than one disappointment in the matter to which he ree 
fers; and we now see no prospect of accomplishing our intention. 
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cr The Arrgnpix to the last volume of the M.R. was published 
with the Review for January ; and our readers are requested to make 
their orders for it specific, if they have not already received it from 
their booksellers: who, in general, neglect to supply these supple- 
mentary Numbers, unless, when they are told to * send the Monthly 
Review regularly,’ they are also directed to send each Appendix as 
regularly, on its publication. 





* * In the Number for January, p. 53. 1.6. from bottom, for 
¢ exerting,’ read excéting.— P. 60.1. 18. for * its,’ read bis.—P. 61. 
)/ l.32. from bottom for * Title page, 436,’ read Jbid, page 436. 
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